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The Orthophonic Victrola- 
Electrola with its tremendous 
volume is for gymnasium and 
playground use, dancing, and 
special occasions 


This magnificent instrument is not You can regulate its music from a 
only an Orthophonic Victrola with a whisper to full orchestral volume. 
matchless musical performance for Or with loud speakers, amplify this 
indoor work. . . . but also an over even huger distances—waves 
Orthophonic Electrola with full on waves of majestic music over all 
powerful volume for playgrounds. the space you need! 





Folk-dance practicing indoors in 
winter, and folk-dance performances 
outdoors in the spring can be accus- 
tomed to the same orchestral accom- 
paniments. You have full orchestras 
under your control for both indoors 
and out. This represents a decided 
advantage and economy over engag- 
ing an orchestra for just special oc- 
casions. 

The Orthophonic Victrola-Elec- 
trola No. 8-60 has the Credenza 
cabinet of outstanding beauty. It 
operates from the electric light sock- 
et, requires no batteries, uses little 
current, the cabinet containing full 
equipment. Here is the full Ortho- 
phonic reproducing and_ electric 
amplifying system in its highest de- 
velopment. List price—$650. Hear 
some of the new Orthophonic folk- 
dances and rhythms on the Victrola- 
Electrola at your Victor dealer’s. 








The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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LAUNCHING THE PLANE 
































NEARLY ONE HuNpbreED FEET IN THE AIR 


National Playground Miniature Aircraft Tournament, Memphis, Tenn. 
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The World at Play 


Games and Equipment for Small Rural 
Schools.—There is always need for practical 
material on play activities for rural districts. The 
Bureau of Education is making a welcome con- 
tribution to literature in this field in Physical Edu- 
cation Series No. 8, Games and Equipment for 
Small Rural Schools by Marie M. Ready. It con- 
tains suggestions for a number of indoor and out- 
door games with directions for playing them, and 
instructions for making such apparatus as a bal- 
ance board, a seesaw, a giant stride, a horizontal 
bar and similar apparatus. Copies of the pamph- 
let may be secured from the Government Printing 
Office for 5c. 

Playground in Cleveland. Cleveland's 
“roaring third” precinct, reputed to cause more 
difficulty to the police than any other, is to have 
one of the finest play centers in the country. 

The property. to be developed was formerly 
owned by a Jewish orphanage. The Van Swerin- 
gen brothers, railroad magnates, purchased it and 
gave it to the city. (Under an agreement with the 


Ohio trustees, however, none of the present build- 
ings can be torn down or altered until 1929. When 
that date comes, Frank S. Harmon, Director of 
City Parks, hopes to begin work on an audi- 


torium, gymnasium and indoor swimming pool. 
Plans also include an outdoor swimming pool and 
facilities for skating and coasting. 

English Playfield from Carnegie Fund.— 
One million dollars has been set aside from the 
Carnegie Trust Fund to give the small boys of 


England a place to play. The money will be used 


to buy fields and playground equipment for the 
youngsters who now are crowded into the streets 
of Overpopulated cities. 

The Carnegie fund followed the lead of King 
George, who gave two of the royal paddocks at 
Hampton Court for playing fields. The gift was 


made by the King on his birthday anniversary. 


Governor Provides Supervisor.—Plainville, 
Connecticut, needed a new playground and 
through cooperation it became a reality. The play- 
ground is on school property, the High School 
Alumni purchased the equipment, the American 
legion installed it and the Governor of the State, 
whose home is in Plainville, paid the salary of a 
Supervisor. 


Waukesha Has Recreation Program.—The 
Mayor of Waukesha has recently appointed a 
Recreation Committee.. The City Council has 
appropriated $750 and the Municipal- League con- 
tributed $250, making $1,000 available. for play- 
ground purposes. The city is also rejoicing over 
a gift of $10,000 with which to purchase a much 
needed athletic field. 


Play for the Colored Citizens of Orlando. 

-Since February, 1927, the Department of Pub- 
lic Recreation of Orlando, Florida, has had a di- 
rector of negro activities. Julius C. High, of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, is occupying this position 
and in the short time he has been in Orlando he 
has developed a number of phases of recreation 
including music, drama, athletics, picnics and 
leagues of various kinds. 

There are now seven play centers in the negro 
section of Orlando and almost any evening crowds 
of colored boys and girls may be seen playing 
baseball and other games at these centers. At 
Mr. High’s suggestion a number of the colored 
people have constructed home-made playground 
equipment, and at the Jones High School play- 
ground there are eighteen teeter boards, swings, 
slides and sand boxes of home-made construction. 
(in a piece of property formerly used as a dump- 
ing ground a splendid modern baseball diamond 
has been built for the use of negro ball teams. 
This entire property will be developed as an ath- 
letic field with facilities for football, volleyball, 
hasketball and horseshoe pitching. There will also 
be a club house. 
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A Donated Playground at Ambler, Penn- 
sylvania.—Dr. Richard V. Mattison of Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, as a gift to the children has built the 
Triangle Playground, furnishing it with suitable 
gymnastic apparatus providing sand piles, swings, 
wading pool, and other equipment. 


A Dream Realized.—The indefatigable ef- 
forts of the Recreation Commission of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., t 
have resulted in the purchase of an eleven-acre 


) secure additional play space 


tract in the city to be used for recreation purposes. 
While a considerable part of the area will be left 
in its natural state, there will be athletic fields and 
play areas, a small pond and a wading pool. Space 
will be reserved for an amphitheatre for concerts, 
festivals and similar events, and it is the hope of 
the Commission that a large community building 
will eventually be erected on the newly acquired 
property. 


A New Playground Dedicated.—On Sep- 
tember thirteenth dedication exercises were held 
on Eugene Field Playground, Oak Park, Illinois, 
a new recreation center opened by the Playground 
Board. In addition to a number of short ad- 
dresses, the program included a concert by the 
Playground Band and a pantomime by girls of 
the Playground Children’s Theatre. 


Torrington Expresses Itself.—One year ago 
when the Recreation Commission decided to em- 
ploy a Superintendent of Recreation, Torrington, 
a Connecticut town of 25,000 population, had but 
one playground. This year it has four play- 
grounds, a popular bathing beach, a Community 
House, and eight leaders are employed, four of 
whom are trained workers. In addition to regu- 
lar playground work for adults there is a com- 
munity twilight baseball league with six teams, 
and a horseshoe league of eleven teams. Dramatic 
groups are active and planning special winter pro- 
grams. So appreciative was the Recreation Com- 
mission of the assistance rendered by the P. R. 
A. A. that at a recent meeting it voted to send a 
contribution “in recognition of the help received 


during the past year.’ 


Developments in Provo, Utah. — Provo, 
Utah, with a population of about 10,000 people, 
has made rapid strides. ‘The city has recently 
purchased about 648 acres of land at Provo Can- 
yon for mountain park and 80 acres on the out- 


skirts of the city for a recreation park. In addj- 
tion to this, during the past two years the Harmon 
Foundation Play Field has been secured and 
equipped ; all the school grounds have been syr- 
faced and equipped for play; playground equip- 
ment has been placed in Central Park and a new 
stage for music and dramatics constructed. Pro- 
vision has been made in the new city-county build- 
ing for a splendid art center which will be the 
headquarters for the newly organized federation 
of community arts. 


Milwaukee at Play.—The annual attendance 
record of the Extension Department of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools reports an attendance from 
May 1, 1926, to May 1, 1927, of 2,366,662 people 
at indoor and outdoor activities. The social cen- 
ters drew the largest number—1,910,706. Next 
came the program of municipal athletics when 
601,353 participated. The 27 summer playgrounds, 
14 fall playgrounds and 2 year-round playgrounds 
had an attendance of 554,914. That winter sports 
facilities are popular in Milwaukee is shown by 
the fact that 80,551 individuals used the skating 
rinks conducted on six playgrounds. 


A League for the Boys.-An Intermediate 
Baseball League, composed of boys 14 years of 
age and younger, has recently been organized by 
Community Service of Elmira, New York. This 
league is formed to open a field of competition for 
boys who are too old for the Midget League and 
still not old enough for the Junior League. 


Elmira Celebrates Boys’ Week. — “Our 
boys are truly the nation’s greatest asset. Let us 
see that every boy gets a real chance to become a 
good citizen of the community and of the nation.” 

This was the theme of the proclamation issued 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York for 
the celebration of Boys’ Week, in which he urged 
every citizen to take some definite part or at least 
think in terms of boys during this period. 

In Elmira, New York, Rotarians, in cooperation 
with Community Service, directed the observance 
of Boys’ Week. 
worked out including Boys’ Day in the Churches, 
Boys’ Day in the Schools, and Boys’ Day in the 
Civic Clubs. Boys’ Day in Industry was observed 
by taking groups of boys as guests of honor to the 
great industrial plants of the city. Boys’ Day im 
Citizenship was also ubserved and on Saturday all 
Imira enjoyed Boys’ Day Out-of-Doors under 
the direction of the Boy Scout executive. 


A comprehensive program was 
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As the luncheon clubs met during the week, the 
needs of the modern boy were vigorously pre- 
sented, and fathers were reminded of the mutual 
satisfaction that would result from their taking a 
renewed interest in their sons and their daily ac- 
tivities. 

The observance of Boys’ Week this year was 
the most successful in the history of Elmira. 


Notes from Los Angeles.—In an effort to 
abolish the long-standing nuisance of oil pollution 
of the bathing beaches, cooperation of the steam- 
ship lines that use adjacent ocean lanes is being 
sought by the Los Angeles Playground and Rec- 
reation Department. Communications have been 
addressed to the water transportation companies 
operating out of San Pedro, asking that the empty- 
ing of ballast tanks and the flushing of bilge waters 
be so regulated as to be done far enough out to 
prevent the oils from floating in with the tides. 

Federal and state laws cover this matter, but the 
difficulty of securing evidence has prevented prose- 
cutions. The U. S. Engineer’s office has, how- 
ever, offered to cooperate in every possible way 
and the city prosecutor has assigned an investi- 
gator to report on the situation. 

Conditions at the beaches have been serious at 
occasional times each season for years back and 
such efforts as have been made to rectify the situ- 
ation have been futile. 


*x* * * 


A plan for a new municipal playground, at 
Vineyard station in the West Adams district, has 
been approved by the Los Angeles Playground and 
Recreation Commission. The new recreation site 
will be improved with a community club house, 
grounds for outdoor sports and an area for smaller 
children. Landscaping will make the spot a small 
park as well as a playground. 


* * * 


A proposal to establish a “junior airport” for 
the encouragement of miniature airplane building 
and flying is under consideration by the Los An- 
geles Playground and Recreation Department as 
an aftermath of the success of the city-wide tour- 
naments held at the National Guard Armory and 
Hawley municipal playground last week. Three 
hundred playground boys and a few from the city 
public schools participated in the twenty-one in- 
door and outdoor events. It is believed that a 
permanent field, under expert supervision and 
with research facilities would be the focal point 


for at least a thousand boys interested in avia- 
tion. 

The suggestion was made by Dr, A. A. Merrill, 
of the Daniel Guggenheim Graduate School of 
Aeronautics at California Institute of Technology. 
The noted scientist was an enthusiastic attendant 
at the tournaments just finished, and foresaw much 
future progress for aviation through the encour- 
agement of boys in miniature aircraft develop- 
ment. 

* * * 

Through the cooperation of the U. S. Navy and 
the Los Angeles Playground and Recreation De- 
partment, the government breakwater at San 
Pedro is to be converted into an illuminated over- 
seas esplanade. Material for the lighting system 
is to be furnished by the Playground Department 
and the labor of installation is to be provided by 
men of the U. S. S. Medusa. The breakwater 
bisects the new and popular Cabrillo Beach, made 
by the playground department by fills on either 
side. 


Community Singing Over Radio.—Last 
spring as part of the National Music Week pro- 
gram in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mrs. Clare Nichols, 
Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, from the 
local broadcasting rooms, announced songs, told 
interesting facts about their composers, varied the 
program with suggestions for whistling, harmony 
and in general inaugurated community singing 
over the radio. 

So many expressions of interest and enthusiasm 
were received that plans are under way this fall 
for regular radio sings. The programs will be 
under the auspices of the Playground Commission 
and the Christian Endeavor Union. The Play- 
ground Commission is also considering using the 
radio to conduct game nights. With the use of 
an orchestra, and the cooperation of church groups, 
an experienced game leader can effectively lead 
games over the entire city. 


The Fourth Annual Eisteddfod. — Last 
spring Ventura County, California, held its fourth 
annual eisteddfod at Oxnard. Approximately 2,- 
000 competitors participated in various depart- 
ments which included music, drama, art, dances, 
literature and first aid contests. Judging from 
the entry fees, the increase over last year’s partici- 
pation was about twenty-five per cent. 


Community Singing in England.—Com- 
moner and King alike in England are now join- 
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ing in what was supposed to have been a typical 
American institution—community —singing—ac- 
cording to the Times, Trenton, New Jersey. Fur- 
thermore, they are uniting this musical pursuit 
with football, as instanced at a recent game at 
which King George joined enthusiastically in the 
singing. Some 90,000 Englishmen sang with their 
King at Wembley Stadium with the Irish Guards 
Band providing the accompaniment. The occa- 
sion was the final game for the Football Associa- 
tion cup. 

The leader of this sing, Thomas P. Ratcliff, 
who won his spurs as a song leader in America 
for War Camp Community Service, was presented 
to the King, who congratulated him on the success- 
ful singing. The program included such favorites 
as Pack Up Your Troubles, Tipperary, All 
Through the Night, Loch Lomond and the Amer- 
ican John Brown’s Body. 


A Playground Musical Program.—On Sep- 
tember 28th at Echo Park, Los Angeles, a musi- 
cal program was presented by the playground uku- 
lele clubs, banjo clubs, orchestras, harmonica 
bands and the playground band. During Septem- 
ber the playground band visited all the play- 
grounds, playing for fifteen minutes at each. 

Interest in musical activities on the playground 
runs high. The ukulele club of fifty-seven mem- 
bers meets each Tuesday evening at 7:30. An in- 
teresting feature of the music program recently 
developed is the series of music stories illustrated 
with musical selections. These include Lohen- 
grin, The Mikado, The Prince Melody and The 
Palace of Rainbows. 


Eight Hundred Enjoy Music Mem- 
ory Contest.—Elmira’s talented musicians re- 
cently gave a most enjoyable program which at- 
tracted unusual interest. Eighteen selections were 
presented by musicians of the city and formed 
the basis of a music memory contest. Included in 
the concert were numbers by quartets, vocal and 
piano solos, violin solos, duets and selections by 
the Elmira Masonic Choir. As each composition 
was being played, the contestants, over one hun- 
dred in number, wrote on a blank form supplied 
each entrant the name of the selection, the com- 
poser, his nationality, date of birth and death. 
First and second place winners in senior and 
junior divisions received awards which had been 
contributed. 


Progress in Lackawanna.—A bond issue of 
$50,000 for the purchase and equipment of fiye 
playground sites and repairs and equipment on 
three old sites was passed this season in Lacka- 
wanna, New York. This action made available 
eight playgrounds for the children as compared 
with two in use there in 1926. 


Drama Finds a New Stage.—The newest, 
largest and most artistic of the municipal swim- 
ming pools of Los Angeles, California, was re- 
cently used as the setting for presenting “drama 
in a swimming pool.” One of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales provided the theme of the play, “The Frog 
Party” 
these unusual surroundings. The participants, 
over three hundred in number, were many of them 
experts trained. by the aquatic division of the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department. 
An orchestra of twenty pieces supplied the music, 
and they with a group of water nymphs, came 
from San Pedro to take part in the program, 

Beautiful fairies of the “palace pool,” fantastic 
dancers of the palace court, the King and Queen 
with their courtly attendants in a colorful proces- 
sional, fascinating water nymphs and many other 
delightful characters transformed the new plunge 
into the scene of a veritable fairy tale. 


with prologue and three scenes, enacted in 


Pittsburgh Offers Many Facilities for 
Swimming.—How many cities the size of Pitts- 
burgh can point to as many as fifty-one swimming 
places maintained and operated on municipal 
funds? Pittsburgh would be glad to know 
whether she has a rival in the number of her 
aquatic opportunities ! 

Twenty-three of these public pools are indoor 
natatoriums ; the remaining twenty-eight are out- 
door concrete pools or bathing beaches. Twenty- 
one are operated by the Board of Education, 15 are 
under the Department of Public Safety, 10 are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Recreation, 
4 under the North Side Playground and Vacation 
School Association and 1 under the Civic Club of 
Allegheny County. 

In addition to these public places there are 16 
pools operated by private organizations. 


Street Showers in Paterson.—Street showers 
have been very successfully used in Paterson, New 
Jersey, by the Recreation Commission, of which 
Dr. L. R. Burnett is the executive. The Com- 
mission has issued a number of suggestions for 
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their use which may be useful to others installing 
showers. 

“Whenever possible,”’ states the bulletin of sug- 
gestions, “showers must be operated on the play- 
eround, using one or more lengths of fire hose. 
The direct connection of the shower to the fire 
hydrant is best in certain locations. 

“Streets should be selected which have the least 
trafic and best paving. 

“Unless patrolmen on the beat are available, 
older boys should be assigned to act as junior 
patrolmen, r uting traffic away from the spray and 
if possible sending vehicles along other streets. 
If this cannot be done, the junior patrols should 
signal in time to give the director an opportunity 
to close the water and take the children off the 
street. 

Information about the type of shower referred 
to may be secured from Dr. Burnett, City Hall, 


Paterson. 


Water Safety Week Conducted in Mobile, 
Ala—Under the auspices of the Mobile Rotary 
Club and with the cooperation of the Red Cross, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and the 
Soy Scouts, the Recreation Department projected 
the idea of a Water Safety Week. Emphasis was 
placed on the need for every child to learn to 
swim, and swim well, and also the need for every 
swimmer to know methods of life saving, and 
that every swimming or bathing place about Mo- 
bile should have some life saving apparatus such 
as rope, buoys, floats or life boats and life guards. 
Talks on these points were given in all the schools, 
demonstrations were given in first aid to a drown- 
ing person and registration cards for instruction 
In this campaign ap- 
proximately 8,000 children were reached and the 


classes were passed out. 


activities of the children spurred many adults to 
action. 


Model Boat Races in Pomona.—Since the 
organization of the Model Yacht Club of Pomona, 
California, following the Model Boat Races held 
on Labor Day, 1926, weekly meetings have been 
held with an average attendance of from sixteen 
to twenty boys. Several special races at Pilzer’s 
Reservoir and at Balboa Beach have attracted wide 
attention. 


Model Boat Contests in Jacksonville.— 
Jacksonville, Florida, held its annual model boat 
contests under the auspices of the Jacksonville 


Model Yacht Club, organized by the Playground 
and Recreation Department. There were more 
than 100 boats of all descriptions entered in the 
contest and almost as many adults as children were 
among the contestants. 

The program was as follows: 

Crude self-propelled models: 1. Models pro- 
pelled by rubber bands; 2. Models propelled by 
clock-works ; 3. Models propelled by steam and 
electricity. 

Sailing models: Crude sailboats of all descrip- 
tions; 2. Finished models; 3. Florida Children’s 
Home event. 

Finished models: 1. Sailboats, classification A, 
Bc. 

1. Self-propelled models: Class A, three to six 
feet long. Class B, one to three feet long. 

Free-for-all: Sailing models any length of de- 
scription up to six feét in length; 2, power boats 
any length or description up to six feet in length. 

An additional entry designed to discover the 
best piece of workmanship was the reproduction 
of famous ships or original ideas of ships. This 
aroused much interest. The most original boat 
entered in the regatta was a boat propelled by a 
sky rocket. 


Picnicking on the Playground.—An inter- 
esting addition to the equipment of a number of 
Los Angeles municipal playgrounds were the pic- 
nic facilities which permit families and small 
neighborhood groups to have meals out-of-doors 
during the summer months. 


Birmingham Pet Show.—The purpose of the 
pet show held at Birmingham on July sixteenth 
was to encourage the proper care of live pets. 
Accordingly attention was focused on evidence of 
good care and points were given on the following 
basis : 

1. Physical condition (not too fat or too thin). 
. Apparent lack of ailments. 

. Condition of coat, skin, face, feet. 
. Cleanliness. 

Lack of fear of its master. 

). General appearance of happiness. 


mn & Ww hd 
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To Promote Tennis.—In August a new or- 
ganization came into being when the National Pub- 
lic Parks Tennis Association was formally organ- 
ized to promote greater interest in public parks 
tennis in cooperation with the U. S. Lawn Tennis 
Association. Another aim of the new organization 
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is to encourage the interest of women and juniors 
in the annual championship event. 

Harry E. Eikhoff, Assistant Superintendent of 
the Detroit Department of Recreation, has been 
elected first vice-president of the Association. Mr. 
Davison Obear, 700 Security Building, St. Louis, 
is director. 


Awards with a Thrill!—The winning teams 
of boys and girls in a playground athletic meet 
held last summer in Montreal received unique 
awards in the form of a trip to Quebec and back 
on a real ocean liner. This was made possible 
through the cooperation of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association of Montreal and the Cunard 
and Anchor-Donaldson Lines, Canadian Service. 

For weeks children in eleven playgrounds par- 
ticipated in events which would determine the 
selection of teams. The competitors, 176 in num- 
ber, were picked from over 3,500 entrants in the 
preliminary tryouts. Seventeen nationalities were 
represented in the meet. 

Boys’ and girls’ events were held simultaneously 
and an enormous crowd of children filled the 
bleachers and cheered their respective teams. The 
programs consisted of races, running broad 
jumps, standing broad jumps, running high 
jumps and baseball throws. 


Diamond Ball in Orlando.—Diamond ball, 
introduced to Orlando last year for the first time, 
has become very popular with men, boys and girls 
of all ages. During last year’s playground season 
there were twelve boys’ and six girls’ teams or- 
ganized by the play leaders. In addition there 
were three ‘leagues for the men—Commercial 
Leagues No. 1 and No. 2 and the City League. 
Eighteen teams made up the three leagues and a 
large number of the business men of the town 
entered into the competition. At the close of the 
season an immense banquet was held for the cham- 
pionship teams. Following the banquet plans were 
laid to make diamond ball the most popular sport 
in Orlando and to promote the state champion- 
ship. 

The current year began with the idea of secur- 
ing forty teams in various leagues for the men in 
the city and during this season thirty teams were 
organized. The first league to start a program was 
the Service Club League, which included the older 
men of the city. The Rotarians and members of 
the Lions’ Club entered into the contest for first 
honors. A Church League is also in operation. 

The popularity of diamond ball is due, it is 


believed, to the fact that any one who is at all 
active can play the game. It does not take an 
expert to play it and there is a great deal of fun 
to be had. It can be played in an hour or less, 
making it possible to finish a game before supper 
time. 


A Boys’ Hobby Show.—From September 20 
to 22, the Irvington, New Jersey, Recreation De- 
partment in connection with the Kiwanis Club, 
held a Boys’ Hobby Show open to Irvington boys 
under eighteen years of age. There were three 
general divisions—handcraft, collections and com- 
petitive activities. Under handcraft were six de- 
partments—woodwork; whittling and carving; 
mechanical devices and inventions; models (air- 
planes, sail boats and the other models ) ; arts and 
craft; (oil paintings, pen and ink drawings, car- 
toons, posters, photographs and similar articles) 
and the miscellaneous department in which were 
grouped kites, weaving, paper construction, rope 
work and scrap books. 

The division on Collections had four depart- 
ments—stamps, coins, natural history species, rel- 
ics and curios. 

The competitive activities include contests in 
kite making, model airplane construction, draw- 
ing, painting, bird house building, whittling and 
carving. There was also a music night with 
competition in harmonica and ukulele playing and 
boy quartettes. A Boy Scout program was pre- 
sented. 


An Inter-Playground Contest.—The De- 


partment of Recreation and Playgrounds of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, held its eighth annual inter- 
playground contest, the new Stadium Playground 
winning with 121 points. Nearly 200 champions 
from six grounds participated and many specta- 
tors from each ground followed the matches with 
the keenest interest. The events were as follows: 
Volley Ball—for men and boys 
Horseshoes—for men and boys under 15 years 
Tennis—men, boys, girls 
30x Hockey—men, boys under 15 years 
men, boys, ladies, girls—under 15 





Croquet 
years 

Dodge Ball—under 13 years 

Storytelling Contests 

Chinning the Bar—unlimited—boys 

3aseball Throw for Distance—boys and men 

High Jumps—boys and men 

Broad Jumps—boys, girls and men 

Dashes—boys, girls and men 
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Detroit Has a Circus.—Many new features 
made Detroit’s Second Annual Playground Circus 
at Belle Isle a most unique event. There was, for 
example, the amusing spectacle of the daring vol- 
unteers trying to ride the “unbroken broncho”— 
a very determined mule from Belle Isle zoo. 
Noteworthy, too, was the Indian war dance fol- 
lowed by a pitched battle between the Indians and 
the cowboys who resented the burning of the cov- 
ered wagon by the Indians. And the grand finale 
—a giant pyramid twenty feet high formed by 
more than fifty boys from the Kronk Playfield! 

A three ring circus hard to beat—this annual 
event conducted by the Recreation Department ! 


Kenosha’s Circus.—“It was a real occasion,” 
says the Kenosha, Wisconsin, Evening News, in 
writing of the Playground Circus at the Nash 
stadium, which closed the summer playground sea- 
son. There were 9,000 people in the grandstand, 
bleachers, and outfield and there were nearly 1,000 
boys and girls from seven to sixteen years of age 
taking part in the circus. Not a feature was 
omitted to make it the best cireus Kenosha had 
ever seen and it proved the largest affair of its 
kind ever presented in the city by any organization. 

“These youngsters,” said the editorial in the 
Evening News, ““who are the clowns, acrbobats, 
wild west performers, lion tamers and what else 
in the circus, are to be the men and women of 
Kenosha of the next generation. They are learn- 
ing to know each other and to have some regard 
for the other person. On the playgrounds they 
are also learning the lessons of fair play and 
honesty, lessons which they will not forget when 
they get in the big show of life instead of in the 
kid circus.” 


Spic and Span Playgrounds.—In Elmira, 
New York, keeping the playground spic and span 
is the work of a few of the big boys on one of 
the local playgrounds. So effective have been 
their efforts that they have been called the “Dutch 
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Cleanser Squad 


Aircraft School for Boys.—To increase in- 
terest in aviation and to enable boys to gain. prac- 
tical knowledge of models best for entry in the 
National Model Aircraft Contest in Memphis, 
Elmira Community Service conducted a Boys’ 
School of Aviation. Classes were held for one 
hour each day and were open to all boys and girls 


ot the city over the age of twelve years. Repre- 


sentatives of the Elmira Airplane Exhibition Cor- 
poration outlined the course. 


Developing the Storytelling Program.—An 
interesting plan for storytelling was worked out 
last summer on the playgrounds of Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, where seven playgrounds were con- 
ducted for a period of nine weeks. The first 
week of the season the storyteller employed by the 
Department of Recreation of which E. D. Antoniu 
is director, went from playground to playground 
telling short stories exclusively. The second week 
she told a part of a longer story, continuing it on 
her next visit to the grounds. In this way the 
interest of the children was kept at a high point 
and they would eagerly await the arrival of the 
storyteller. During the third and fourth weeks the 
children were asked to tell stories. The story- 
teller would bring pictures from magazines and 
show them, asking the children to weave a story 
about the illustration on the spur of the moment. 
After about two weeks of this informal storytell- 
ing, she turned over to the children other illustra- 
tions, asking them to take them home and write 
stories about them. The best stories were pub- 
lished in the local papers and were read before 
the adults who came for the week-end festival, a 
regular Friday night feature on the playground. 

A later development involved the putting on 
of plays to which the neighborhood was invited. 


Parent Education Conference.—The Child 
Study Association of America, Inc., will hold a 
one-day conference on Parent Education in New 
York City at the Hotel Pennsylvania, November 
2, 1927. Outstanding workers in this field will 
address the sessions, to be held morning, after- 
noon and evening. 


Urges Shorter School Day.—A Boston pedi- 
atrician, F. H. Richardson, in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade Magazine, remarks that “the 
faultiest of all faulty habits indulged in by many 
children is nothing more nor less than undue in- 
dulgence in school attendance.” Many of his own 
patients have found that shortening their hours of 
attendance has resulted in more than a gain in 
health, for they were able to take more interest in 
their studies and did better work educationally 
with the shorter hours. In the lower grades the 
child’s capacity for work is exhausted in three 
hours or less, and to urge him to work thereafter 
is‘-as ineffectual as trying to persuade a horse to 
drink when he is not in the mood for so doing. 
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Tuirty Boys In THE FINALS 
nal Playground Miniature Aircraft Tournament, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1927 
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At Memphis with the 


Recreation Congress 


The Recreation Congress is always the “play- 
ingest” conference that ever meets and the Four- 
teenth Recreation Congress at Memphis this year 
was no exception to the rule. To be sure, we did 
not have a Dykema this year to wave his magic 
baton and create a band over night but we did 
have a negro mail carrier’s band, most of the 
members of whch were ministers. We did have 
spirituals, beautifully rendered by a Memphis 
negro chorus and we did have the thrilling beauty 
of “Snow White and Rose Red,” a playground 
pageant produced by the Memphis Playground 
and Recreation Department. The hour of games 
Monday night, led by John Martin, not only 
gave us all a good time but helped to create the 
spirit of friendliness and geniality that pervaded 
the whole Congress. 

It was a hard working Congress, too. After 
we had once mastered the geography of the mag- 
nificent municipal auditorium which Memphis 
boasts, all the section meetings as well as the 
general session were well attended. 

The variety of interest and the insatiable ap- 
petite for more were striking characteristics of 
the Congress. Thursday afternoon was left free 
for additional section meetings to be arranged by 
the delegates and anyone who heard Tom Rivers 
reading off the endless list of additonal meetings 
for that afternoon, can realize that neither the 
days nor the week were long enough to crowd in 
all the subjects that had to be discussed. 

The general meetings, too, considered a great 
variety of subjects. Possibly the one outstanding 
theme of the Congress, built up by frequent re- 
iteration rather than in any single address, was 
the challenge of our modern urban industrial 
life. Joseph Lee’s opening address pointed out 
the increasing specialization to which we are 
committed in our industrial life and even in our 
domestic life, too. The major responsibilities— 
the preparation of food, clothing, heat, the rearing 
and education of children, and all the other things 
that used to go to make up a home life—have 
more and more been taken from the home, either 





by mechanical processes or by collective action. 
To pare off much more or much more deeply is 
to cut to the quick in human life. The prophets 
of this age are not Ruskin, Morris and Tols*oy. 


Rather is Henry Ford our prophet, typifying sub- 
divsion and specialization of labor, the machine- 
tending processes, the shorter work day and work 
week and, hence, the longer leisure time. Here 
today lies the opportunity for real living, with all 
the challenge that this constitutes to the recreation 
leaders of America. 

The figures showing how increasingly large a 
proportion of the total population are living in 
cities came to us repeatedly. We are evidently 
fated to be an urban people. Mr. Hieatt, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, in an eloquent speech, told us of the real 
cooperation that realtors, especially subdividers, 
can give in setting as'de in accordance with an 
agreed-on plan, recreational and park areas, pro- 
viding that we recreation folks will make sure that 
the neighborhoods in which these dedications are 
made will not suffer in property value but will 
rather appreciate in property value through prop- 
er beautification of the areas and through proper 
guidance and leadership of the play program in 
these areas. Professor Vinal, both in his general 
session speech and in the nature hikes which he 
conducted, showed us how delightful and how 
easy it is to bring back into the life of the urban 
citizen, young or old, the interest, the knowledge 
and the enduring pleasure of all kinds of nature 
tacts. 

Secretary Warner, manifesting his interest in 
the Miniature Aircraft Tournament, rejoiced that 
in this and in similar handicraft projects, the city 
boy gets his chance to master tools and materials, 
and to learn to build, thus filling an educational 
gap and need unknown to an older rural genera- 
tion of youngsters. 

Mr. Nelson and Mr. Weir, in general sessions 
and in section meetings, also made us realize how 
much is being done and still how much needs to 
be done in the setting aside of ample space, both 
within cities and outside of cities for park and 
recreation areas and how fully nowadays park 
properties, whether city parks, county parks, 
state parks or national parks, are devoted to rec- 
reational use. Dr. Gilkey, in his message in the 
closing meeting of the Congress, allied religion 
and recreation, reminding us of the changing 
needs in our modern urban day and teamed up 
religion and recreation as having a common obli- 
gation to make our life, now so amply supported 
materially, a life of beauty and of worth while 
values. 

Perhaps there should be mentioned, as a minor 
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theme, the careful and scientific fundamental 
questionings as to our real knowledge of the basis 
of some of our work and thinking which were 
voiced in arresting papers by Dr. Burdick and 
Dr. McCurdy in their general session papers. 
This came out constantly in section meetings as 
we realized from time to time how much more 
we needed accurately to know; in so dry a matter 
for instance, as budget forms, cost accounting, 
statistics, etc. and in so joyous and juicy matters 
as, what kind of activities is it really possible to 
develop that will serve both young men and young 
women together, or as to just how far we can 
rely on spontaneous development of activities 
among young people as, for instance, in the fa- 
mous Slow Clubs of Philadelphia, as contrasted 
with the “leadership” and “supervision” which we 
all feel important and essential. There probably 
never was a conference at which more searching 
and troublesome questions arose as to just what 
knowledge and what skills we must develop and 
must master in our profession. 

A delegate from a Kentucky city, a layman, 
said that to him the Congress was a revelation. 
Never before had he realized the variety and the 
scope of interest of the recreation program. Never 
before had he understood how fundamental and 
important and statesmanlike were the problems 
with which the recreation people deal. His fer- 
vent hope was that he might have the power, 
when he got back home, to make his fellow citi- 
zens realize how much more seriously and earn- 
estly they must face the problem of modern ur- 
ban industrial life, “so that,” as he said quoting. 
I think, from Professor Vinal, “we may make our 
city a safe and decent habitat for the human 
young.” 


The First National 


Playground Muniature 


Aircraft ‘Tournament 


The first National Playground Miniature Air- 
craft Tournament was a unique part of the Four- 
teenth Recreation Congress at Memphis this year. 
Announced fairly late in the spring or early sum- 
mer, the plan came too late to enlist the coopera- 
tion of all the playground forces of the country, 
but even so, more than one hundred cities or- 


ganized and carried through local projects and 
tournaments with the result that fifty odd boys 
were eligible for the finals and thirty appeared 
at Memphis. ‘There weren’t large crowds on 
hand on the bleak Saturday morning when the 
events were run off at Jones Driving Park but 
there was great enthusiasm and great interest, 
The competitors themselves—boys from twelve 
to twenty-one years of age—were typical Amer- 
ican boys bearing names indicating all kinds of 
racial descent. An artist who could have caught 
the expressions of these contesting boys as they 
set up their planes, adjusted them, tested them, 
launched them, and watched them fly successfully 
or crash disastrously, would have captured faces 
and emotional expressions of surpassing interest 
and charm. 

The experience of the boys from the cities like 
Detroit and Chicago, who had long flown mijnia- 
ture planes, was noticeable. These boys knew 
and knew that they knew. They were the boys 
to whom the mysteries of design—and scientific 
mysteries they are, too—were pretty well known. 
They knew the differences in the design of pro- 
peller, wings, engine power, weight and construc- 
tion that must be made for the various desirable 
characteristics—speed, lifting power, duration or 
distance of flight, etc. It was a delight, especially 
in the indoor tournament in the afternoon, to see 
how successfully the planes had been designed 
for duration of flight. The propeller must turn 
fast enough, of course, to keep the ship afloat. 
In order to fly a long time, however, it must not 
turn too fast, thereby unwinding the twisted rub- 
ber motor power too speedily. The successful 
planes were designed with the smallest possible 
“factor of safety.” The propeller blades were 
so angled that they presented the greatest feasible 
resistance to the air that could have and still 
move the ship fast enough to keep it afloat and 
these planes, engineered for the duration flight, 
just barely floated in the air, slowly unwinding 
their rubber engine and falling to the ground 
finally completely exhausted. 

As you saw the skill of the boys, beth juniors 
and seniors, in both the indoor and outdoor com- 
petitions in handling and adjusting and powering 
and guiding their planes, their skill in launching 
as they would wait for just the right wind im- 
pact, you realized the real educational possibilities 
there are in this miniature aircraft project. As 
Secretary Warner said, “It need not go by that 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Recreation and Social Justice* 


By 


Joun A. Lapp 





If a community would provide recrea- 
tion facilities adequate for the purpose 
and recreation leadership fit for civic 
idealism it would create a new genera- 
tion of citizens who would instinctively 
understand the essentials of civic life: 
cooperation, fair play and that higher 
principle of politics, “equal rights for 
all and special privileges to none.” 











I am glad to address you on this occasion on 
the subject “Recreation and Social Justice” for 
the reason that the relationship between the two 
has not been often expressed and for the further 
reason that the connection between recreation and 
social justice is very close. How much a just 
social order could be promoted by recreation has 
never been fully realized. If it had been I am 
sure that the promotion of recreation would have 
been far easier than it has been. The great end 
of society is social justice and if recreation can 
be shown to be a strong factor in promoting this 
great end then the support which would be given 


would be greatly augmented. 


Wuat Is Sociat JusTIcEe? 


let me define rather broadly the field of social 
justice. Primarily it is the assurance to each in- 
dividual of life, liberty and opportunity with due 


reference to the rights of all other individuals. 
That is the positive side of social justice. No less 
important, however, is the right to protection 
conditions which so- 


which the in- 


against those destructive 
against 
Social justice recognizes 
and not man 


theme of 


ciety has created and 


dividual is helpless. 
that institutions are for man 
that the 


safeguarding of the hu- 


for institutions ; central 
all activities is the 
man being so that he may aspire to that destiny 


for which he was created in common with his 


fellow-men and so that he may avoid the pitfalls 
which are found in his path. Social justice rec- 
"Address before th 


National Recreation Congress, Memphis, 
Tenn., October 7th, 1927 


ognizes that man must be curbed in order that all 
men may have their rights and recognizes the 
principle that individual rights end where public 
harm begins. The object of social institutions is, 
therefore, the protection of the integrity of man. 
Specifically this reaches to the protection of the 
physical, economic, moral and civic welfare of 
individuals. Society seeks to control any agency 
which interferes with the rights of man in any 
one of these respects. Disease is prevented or 
its victims cared for, economic conditions are safe- 
guarded and the poverty resulting from economic 
breakdown is relieved. Moral dangers are elim- 
inated and civic life is safeguarded. 

Important as these considerations are it is 
equally important that the physical being shall be 
built up; that economic life shall be strength- 
ened ; that moral*education be used to strengthen 
against moral decay and that the citizen use his 
civic rights because it is a duty as much as it is 
a protection. The end of social justice is the 
strengthening of man in all of these respects as 
well as the elimination of the causes which destroy. 
This outline of social justice need only be given 
to show the place of recreation in the scheme of 
social justice.’ Recreation rightly organized would 
play a part in every phase of the program of pro- 
tecting the integrity of man. Recreation builds 
the physical man and, therefore, prevents physical 
incapacity and disease. This is perhaps the best 
understood purpose of recreational activities. How 
important it is as a measure of social justice has 
probably not been understood for the reason that 
we have only begun to recognize that the promo- 
tion of health and the prevention of disease are 
the greatest allies of social justice. 


RECREATION BUILDS THE PHYSICAL MAN 


Fully fifty per cent of the new recruits to pov- 
erty come to their dire need on account of sick- 
ness. Through no fault of their own men and 
women are reduced from independence into pov- 
erty by disease. Millions are held close to the 
poverty line by physical weakness and incapacity. 
What a boon for all these—what a boon for society 
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itself if even a fraction of the millions who are 
in distress or destitution could be kept from that 
condition. ‘The most valuable resource of any 
country” said Professor Carver of Harvard, “‘is its 
fund of human energy; that is the working power 
both mental and physical of its people. It is 
safe to say that any capable race of men who will 
conserve, economize and utilize that fund will be 
able not only to extract a living, but actually to 
prosper in the midst of poor natural surround- 
ings. On the other hand if they fail to economize 
their fund of energy; if they waste and dissipate 
it, they will certainly decay in the midst of the 
richest geographical and material resources.” 

No one acquainted with the results of recrea- 
tional work would doubt the conclusion that recre- 
ation properly organized for children and adults 
would strengthen physique, would prepare for the 
mental and physical struggles of life and would 
prevent many diseases which now afflict and de- 
stroy the men and women who work. 


RECREATION BuILDs THE Economic MAN 


Recreation builds the economic man just for the 
uilds the physical man. The man 


reason that it | 
who is physically fit can earn a living; the man 
who is both mentally and physically fit can take 
advantage of the opportunities of life; the busi- 
ness and professional man prolongs his working 
efficiency. The economic disaster of sickness and 
the loss of time from employment are both pre- 
vented and a great end of social justice is thereby 
promoted. How much more is created and how 
much better work is done for society by virtue of 
play is, of course, unknown, but that it is large 
no one can doubt. 

Recreation builds the moral man and in so doing 
buttresses humanity against decay. We need to 
prevent man from becoming anti-social far more 
than we do to prevent those who are anti-social 
from the commission of crimes. We can prevent 
far more of crime in the next generation by pro- 
tecting this one than we can by stern measures of 
repression and revenge. When we think of social 
justice with respect to the criminal class we think 
in terms of punishment. We seldom think in 
terms of that larger social justice which would 
prevent men from becoming criminals. Why do 
we have so many youthful criminals? Why is it 
that we find them originating in certain sections 


of our cities? The answer is that we have left 


youth in our congested centers to the evils of their 
surroundings and the influence of bad companion- 


ship. We have never opened the door to richer 
recreational activities but have left youth to their 
own devices on the streets. Justice has not been 
done to the mass of the youth of this country 
living in congested centers. If justice were done 
we would have but a mere fraction of the juvenile 
delinquency and the crimes of youth that we now 
have. Justice can be done through recreation 
and recreation will pay handsomely its dividend 
of social well being and moral uprightness. [| 
would hazard the statement that if any community, 
big or little, would provide itself with the right 
kind of recreational facilities and with the right 
kind of recreational leadership and adequately sup- 
port the same it could reduce its juvenile delin- 
quency by seventy-five per cent and if a commun- 
ity reduces its juvenile delinquency it will almost 
proportionately reduce its adult delinquency. Thus 
by recreation the moral integrity of man is safe- 
guarded ; children, youth and adults are given op- 
portunity and are kept from the evils and vices 
of their surroundings and a new kind of gang is 
instituted. Occupations and diversions which 
strengthen virtue replace the degrading activities 
of gang land. Recreation itself is a promoter of 
morality. It teaches fair play, square dealing and 
the rights of others which are basic in the strug- 
gle for social justice. Thus it not only gives 
social justice, but it creates the conditions by 
which social justice may be maintained. 


RECREATION BUILDS THE Civic MAN 


Recreation builds the civic man. It is one of 
the best trainings for citizenship. It creates the 
spirit of social justice; it gives practice in its ap- 
plication and it gives justice by promoting the 
physical, economic and moral integrity of man. 
Recreation creates the virtue of cooperation, toler- 
ation, fair play and the doing of one’s part and 
taking one’s turn. Recreation educates in coopera- 
tion. No game can be played except by coopera- 
tion. Everyone must do his part and no one must 
be allowed to receive unfair advantages. Every 
game must be played according to the rules and it 
is easy to make children see why this is so. These 
are cardinal virtues in citizenship and ought to be 
made to do duty in the politics of city, state and 
nation. The government of our communities is 
after all little more than a great cooperative enter- 
prise in which each citizen does his part in re- 
turn for the advantages which he receives. What 
a glorious civic life we should lead if all citizens 
cooperated in public affairs the way recreation 
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teaches youth to cooperate on the recreation field 
Recreation teaches 
honesty. honest affair and 
youths trained in the ideals of sport ought to be 
better citizens understanding civic rights and 
duties. Sports are honest; the public would not 
tolerate them otherwise. If the public began to 
doubt the honesty of baseball the support of the 
game would immediately drop away, just as sup- 
port has dropped from other sports when evidence 
of crookedness has appeared. If the public should 
ever reach the point where it would insist upon 
public honesty to the same degree that it now 
insists upon honesty in sports we should have a 
pure and undefiled government. Universally in 
recreation work youths are taught to do their 
part and take their turns. It does not take outside 
discipline to keep children in their places when 
The public opinion of the 
group will do that quite well. What would hap- 
pen to a youngster who would attempt to break 
in to a line at the ticket office ahead of his turn 
need not be explained. What would happen to a 
player in a game who failed to do team work is 
also well known and the more that the ideals of 
recreation sport are established the more does it 
become impossible for unfair treatment, even of 


or in the athletic game. 


True sport is an 


they are at recreation. 


antagonists in a game. 


RECREATION Arps SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Why, we may ask, cannot these ideals be ex- 
tended to the great game of life; to the game of 


business ; to the game of domestic politics and in 
the game of international relations? Again I as- 
sert that if a community would provide recreation 
facilities adequate for the purpose and recreation 


leadership fit for civic idealism it would create a 
new generation of citizens who would instinc- 


lerstand the essentials of civic life: co- 


tivel, un 
operation, fair play and that higher principle of 
politics “equal rights for all and special privileges 
to none.” 

Thus we have traced the relationship of rec- 
reation to social justice in its main aspects. 
We have indicated the close relationship be- 
tween recreation and man’s strength of body, 
mind and morals and the resulting strength of 
man’s economic and social life. We have found 
that just at the points where social justice needs 
to be buttressed recreation is an agency to do it. 
It should not be inferred that recreation can do it 
all. In fact, it can do little unless we have through 
social legislation proper safeguards for the in- 


tegrity of man, but given such safeguards recrea- 
tion is found to be a means of making social jus- 
tice a reality to the great masses of under-privil- 
eged people. 





Breaking Previous Rec- 


ords in Evanston 


Forty-two different activities conducted on 
thirteen playgrounds and a total attendance of 
over 250,000 is the summer’s record of Evanston, 
Illinois, Bureau of Recreation. 

“The children’s own celebration—climaxing the 
summer program” was the announcement which 
prefaced the three days devoted to the closing of 
the grounds. On August 31st came the city-wide 
lantern parade at 7:45 p. m., followed by a folk 
dancing contest. At 9:15 homemade balloons 
were released with*messages attached requesting 
that the finder report where the balloon was found. 

On September Ist a full day’s program was 
presented. To begin with the circus parade, al- 
ways a thrilling spectacle! At 1:30 playground 
exhibits were opened to the public and at 2:30a 
concert was given by the boys’ playground band 
of Oak Park, Illinois. 

In the evening came the long looked for event— 
the third annual playground circus preceded by a 
concert given by Evanston’s Civic Band. It was a 
magnificent circus indeed, with a number of events 
not usually to be found in a circus program. 
There was, for example, a presentation of a pag- 
eant, Joan of Arc, full of color and dramatic ac- 
tion. 

On September 2nd came a musical competition 
by the playgrounds and the presentation of med- 
als and trophies to successful winners in the con- 
test held during the summer. 

During the three days over 30,000 people at- 
tended the various events and thousands were 
turned away from the circus, which had an esti- 
mated attendance of 10,000. 

Copies of the circus program may be secured 
on request from W. C. Bechtold, Superintendent 
of Recreation, City Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 
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What Are the Fundamental Play Skills 
Which the Boy and Girl Should Learn in 
Physical Education in the Schools 


James H. McCurpy 


Play, from the standpoint of this address, is 
the repetition of known big muscle movements 
for recreation purposes. Physical training is the 
repetition of known movements for recreation 
enjoyment, for health, for strength, or other pur- 
poses. Physical education is the learning of new 
skills for any of these purposes. 

This address is not discussing the recreation 
enjoyments which come from the aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of paintings, the theater, or music; we are 
excluding the gustatory enjoyments which come 
from the smell of savory foods. Hand move- 
ments of the small muscles in card games, kite 
building and other manual construction, are not 
within the range of this address. They are all 
valuable in their place. We are considering the 
racially old big muscle activities which are related 
to emotional satisfactions as well as health. These 
movements require the integration of the activity 
of eye, ear, hand and big muscle for one common 
objective. The man who throws a forward pass 
in Saturday’s game successfully, must be in per- 
fect poise, particularly if the act is performed be- 
fore his best girl and 20,000 other people. He 
has the neuro-muscular action and the emotional 
outlet. The people in the bleachers have the emo- 
tions without an adequate muscular accompani- 
ment. 

It is a question whether the damming up of so 
many emotional responses in modern life without 
muscular outlet is not related to nervous insta- 
bility. The newspaper, the phonograph, the radio, 
the theater, and the movie, all bring arm chair 
emotions of the joys and sorrows of the world 
without any adequate muscle response. Do these 
people get adequate big muscle responses or do 
they represent too largely the neurotic group in 
the population. I believe this group gets too little 





“Address given at Recreation Congress, Memphis, Tennessee, 
October 5, 1927. 
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big muscle outlet physically for their emotions, 
Little children are also using their big muscles 
too little; often they are taken to the movies or 
provided with toys which use the small muscles 
and keep them in the sitting position. 

Many people lack a large degree of recreational 
enjoyment of the physical activity type because 
their physical ignorance prevents activity. I saw 
this spring a junior high school group playing 
with a soft ball what is known as playground ball. 
At first the pitcher was skillful; there was a large 
degree of recreational enjoyment. The boys were 
repeating known skills for fun. The field was 
fairly used, aside from poor catches and_ bad 
throws. A new pitcher entered the box. The 
first ball went too wide for any attempt by the 
batter ; the second went behind him, and the third 
over his head. Evident disgust was seen on the 
part of both teams and chagrin on the part of the 
pitcher. One boy expressed the feeling of the 
group, ‘“Aw—he can’t pitch for sour apples.” The 
field was empty, so far as real use went. The 
boys were worse than idle. 

A business man was sent by his physician to 
the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium to play volley ball as 
a recreation activity. He stayed two weeks and 
quit. He did not have skill enough to volley the 
ball or serve it over the net. Someone else near 
him always hit it first. 

The evident need of both the boy and the man 
was the acquirement of sufficient skill to play the 
game with a degree of ability acceptable to the 
group. The director informed me that at least a 
third of all his boys in that large junior high 
school group lacked skill enough in pitching, 
throwing, catching and batting to make an inter- 
esting game. The boys who cannot throw, pitch, 
catch and bat should be taught these elementary 
skills. They should not be humiliated as this boy 
was. I am simply using this one game as an 
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illustration. Similar illustrations might be given 
in tennis, basket ball, hand ball, soccer, baseball, 
field hockey, golf, swimming, and other sports. 
These needs of instruction are often not seen on 
the playground, because most of the poor ones 
are squeezed out by timidity or social pressure 
by those who can play. 

The man spoken of above who had tried volley 
ball for two weeks said the men looked at him as 
if he were a leper, or at least a physical imbecile. 
Many of the present recreational methods fail to 
get in the lower third of the less skillful persons. 
These methods also perfect the mistakes of the 
middle third. The coach of the varsity team 
spends most of his time in perfecting the individ- 
ual and team skills of the best youth he can find. 
He does not spend his time in playing the game. 
The coach may overdo the technical teaching of 
skills. ‘he average youth gets little or no instruc- 
tion. The recreation directors’ method tends to 
perfect the mistakes of the players who come. 
The public school and college director too often 
tends to repeat monotonously well known ele- 
mentary movements for health purposes. 


Health for the well person should be a by-prod- 
uct of activity, not the immediate objective. The 
schools are ordinarily primarily for educational 
purposes. The playgrounds are organized to meet 


certain recreation needs. The schools must add 
to their physical training more physical education 
if the after school activities and recreation center 
programs are to function efficiently. It is possible 
that the recreation centers could add more instruc- 
tion to their present play program, which largely 
assumes that the children know the skills of the 


games they promote. 


Use i f Play a, pace 


Teaching the individual game skills through 
playing of the game is wasteful of playing space. 
The play field and the boys are idle most of the 
time, except as the boys are standing about watch- 
ing the mistakes in batting, throwing, catching, 
kicking. The same space might be organized 
to play in a competitive way the elements of each 
group, using four to six times as many players. 
This increased number of players would each get 
fifteen to twenty times as many trials as in the 
old way. 


Learning Process 


The learning of new skills depends largely 
upon two things, (1) the number of trials; (2) 


attentive knowledge of the direction and extent 
of the error. 

The varsity coach requires many trials of the 
same skill. He points out objectively the extent 
and direction of the error. He brings the social 
pressure of the team, the school and the com- 
munity to bear on the securing of these results. 

A boy playing right field in a regular game 
might get three balls to catch in sixty minutes of 
playing. In a well organized batting practice he 
might get 30 to 40 balls, or at least 10 times as 
many trials as during the game. All the infield- 
ers and outfielders might on the same field be get- 
ting the same number of chances or an increase 
in trials from 27 to 90. The increase in the trials 
is actually considerably greater because additional 
lanes for base throwing and pitching may be set 
up in the vacant spaces outside the ball diamond. 

Interest is definitely related to progress in learn- 
ing or to acquired skill above the average in the 
group. The dub tends to quit quicker than the 
expert. The sub-dub quits first. The acquired 
skill is measured in a regular baseball game by the 
number of base hits, the number of runs and other 
specific items. 

In football success is measured by the number 
of touchdowns made, by the ground gained, by the 
number of drop kicks; in tennis and handball by 
the number of games won. 


Physiological Factors Related to Recreational 
Skills 


Three fundamental factors are essential to the 
development of recreational skills. 

1. Postural strength and flexibility 

Bedridden people have a very small recreation 
life. The results of infantile paralysis limit tem- 
porarily and often permanently the range of rec- 
reation activity. Hunchbacks because of a rigid 
spine have difficulty in ball throwing games. 
Hurdlers with short ham string muscles must 
stretch these muscles before they can clip the 
hurdles with a straight knee. Running in all 
games requires good postural strength of the feet. 
Round and rigid shoulders interfere with throw- 
ing in all ball games. The correction of this stiff- 
ness and postural weakness is largely a problem 
of the public schools. The recreation center might 
give some of the exercises related to specific skills 
they are teaching. They should be a definite fac- 
tor in building public sentiment toward support- 
ing the public schools in their endeavors along 
this line. The National Physical Education Ser- 
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vice of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion has helped the public schools to secure state 
laws in thirty-four states and public sentiment re- 
quiring a positive program fitting pupils for eco- 
nomic independence, and also for a full recreation 
life. 

The American Physical Education Association 
is furnishing technical advice to school officials, 
physical education teachers, and recreation di- 
rectors, on the problems of postural strength, of 
organic power, of neuro-muscular skills and of 
methods of administering these activities. 

2. Organic. power 

People with weak or defective hearts are limited 
in their activities. These defective hearts are not 
due to activity in athletics as commonly thought, 
but to previous infection. A. school physician re- 


cently excluded a boy from high school football 


] 


because of a heart defect. The boy replied, “Your 


diagnosis must be wrong, doctor; I secured life 
The doctor replied, 


you left them in until 


insurance within a year.” 
“You have diseased tonsils ; 
the infection has reached one of your heart valves. 
This defective pump valve excludes you from 
strenuous activity.” 

Strenuous games should be preceded by a course 
of training to increase heart and general muscle 
strength. Many illustrations might be given to 
show the importance of medical inspection and 
graduated training for all vigorous recreation ac- 
tivities. 
or from bodily defects. 


Weakness may come through inactivity 


3. Neuro-muscular skills 

Skill judgments come from three sources, (a) 
Eye judgments of moving objects and of the posi- 
tion of the body in relation to these objects. In 
catching a ball, one must know the speed of the 
ball and its direction. 
and hands in a position to catch the ball. The 


He must place his body 


mirror mazes are one of the funny distortions of 
eye judgments. 

(b) Inner ear judgments. The position of 
the body in space is determined in part by these 
ear judgments of the position of the body in 
space. Many pupils at first lose the sense of di- 
rection after a forward roll. Diving requires 
good inner ear ability. Some deaf schools pre- 
vent pupils swimming after dark, because they 
lose the sense of direction when darkness ex- 
cludes sight in addition to the ear judgments. 

(c) Muscle and joint sense judgments. The 
two biggest factors in game skills are eye judg- 


ments and the feeling judgments of muscle sense, 

The difficulty in holding the balance when the 
eyes are closed clearly shows the aid of the eyes 
in maintaining body balance. 

Skill in all games depends upon the stance. 
Experts in golf devote hours to improvement of 
body balance in the strokes. The expert pitcher 
knows before the ball has left his hand whether 
it is an accurate throw, from his feeling judg- 
ments. 

Improvement through practice of the eye, ear, 
and muscle sense judgments are essential to keen 
leisure time enjoyment. The public schools must 
devote more time to the development of motor 
skills, related to leisure time enjoyments. It would 
be better if more of the pupils went from school 
to the play field rather than to the movies. Some 
people seem to think that all health activities must 
be dull and monotonous. Health from the activity 
standpoint should be a by-product of joyous ac- 
tivity. 

Joy comes from accomplishment. 
ment requires the three factors we have just been 


Accomplish- 


discussing, postural strength, organic power, and 


muscle skill. 


Practical ap plications 


Elementary school group 

1. The elementary schools should secure a 
larger degree of postural strength. They are now 
taught and learn good posture, but do not main- 
tain it. The fault lies partly in too little time for 
habit formation and partly to methods used failing 
to secure adequate strength, particularly of the 
feet, of abdominal muscles, of neck, and upper 
back muscles. 

2. They should secure more organic power. 
There is too little running and vigorous activity 
to stimulate circulation and respiration. 

3. Skill should be secured in the elementary 
activities in throwing, catching, running, vaulting 


and jumping. 


Junior High School Group 


More strength and organic vigor should be re- 
Docility and attendance should not be 


quired. 
Real achievement should 


the factors in grading. 
be expected. 

In the skills, measurable yearly progress should 
be required. A few illustrations from a report 
on motor ability will illustrate the method. 
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Baseball Pitching 
PITCHING TARGET. 
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TEST THROWS 
Pitching. Three throws allowed, inside black lines. 
Girls Boys & Girls Boys 
Dis- Dis- Dis- 
tance Points tance Points tance Points 
Boys Girls 
1. Ball hits canvas on 
any numbered space 30’ 1 40’ 1 2 60’ 2 
2. Ball hits called num 
bered 6 at 30’ 4 40’ a 5 60’ 5 
3. Ball hits called num- 
bered spaces 3 or 
4 at 30’ 3 40’ 3 4 60’ 4 
4. Ball hits called num- 
bered spaces 7, 8, 
or 9 at 30’ 3 40’ 3 a 60’ 4 


These contests are not on the diamond but in 
any vacant space ten feet wide and thirty to 


seventy feet long. 


Base Throwing 
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Baseball Batting and Catching 
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Success in fielding each ball counts 2 points. 
The athletic events, games, and gymnastic 
stunts, are all illustrated and scored in this report. 


BASEBALL THROWING TARGET 
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Self-Organized Group 


By 


Jay B. Nasu, 


‘| 


Community recreation, from the standpoint of 
the recreation department, resolves itself largely 
into a stimulation and an encouragement of self- 
organized groups \ modern community is a 
maze of such groups. The family, the church, the 
shop, the industrial unit, the club, the improve- 
ment association and the social group are merely 
types of the many that exist. 


1 


Recreation in this group will be taken largely 


group of associates. Many times 


with a selected 


these associates do not live in the same neighbor- 


hood but contacts have been formed from other 


types of association. Most of the players at a 


municipal golf course come in friendly groups. 


Players seldom like to play with a “pick-up.” 


The same is true at the municipal camp, commit- 


nity picnics, hikes and other activities. This situ- 


ation requires a different treatment from that on 


the lower age level, where the child’s associates 
are neighborhood or school cross-sections. 

The most important of these self-organized 
groups is the family unit. There are many types 


of activities that the family would like to do to- 


gether if there In spite of 
the talk about the breaking-up of the home and 
the jest that the reason why children do not want 


to stay at home at night is that they are afraid to 


were opportunities. 


| 


be alone in the dark, 
people of America the home is the rallying point. 


in the lives of most of the 
One of the reasons why the family has not taken 
more recreation together is that there have not 
been activities available which are suitable for the 
various members of the family. 

The strongest instinctive ties of life dominate 
the relationship between parents and children. If 
my experience in contact with hundreds of fathers 
is worth anything, it indicates that there is nothing 
that the father would rather do than be out for a 


holiday trip with his children. This especially 


applies to the time when the children are small, 
but if practiced then, it will likely carry over well 
into the ‘teens. 
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Associate Professor of Physical Education, School of Education, N. Y. 


University 


Self-Organized Group Needs Little Supervision 


This group that comes together of its own ac- 
cord needs little supervision. If it is the family 
the neighborhood 
group, there are older people in it. 


group, the church group, or 
If there are 
not older people in the group, at least the group 
can be held responsible for results. As an ex- 
ample, if a baseball group is given a permit to use 
a baseball field and it develops that the conduct 
is not up to standard, the group can be held re- 
sponsible. The group can be told that no permits 
in the future will be issued unless good conduct 
is guaranteed. If the situation is handled in this 
way, the group will handle its own problem of dis- 
cipline. 


Many of the Activities Can Be Placed on a Self- 
Sustaining Basis 


Many of the activities into which this self- 
organized group enters can well be made self- 
sustaining. In fact, if they are not made self-sus- 
taining, many of the activities will not thrive. 

This principle by no means violates our early 
contention that playgrounds should be open and 
free to all children at all times. We are dealing 
here with a totally different problem. In the case 
of camps, board and sleeping accommodations are 
provided. No self-respecting citizen would accept 
these free from the city if given the opportunity, 
yet he does send his children to the free public 
school and playground. 

Only a very small percentage of the community 
may want to play golf, and it would not be fair 
to tax all in order to give that privilege to a 
few. 


The same is true of boating 


g, swimming, and 


many other types of activities. 

A self-sustaining program should not be con- 
fused with a program supported from the receipts 
of concessions. There is a tendency today to 
make of our city and country parks cheap amuse- 


ment centers. This is being done primarily to 
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increase financial income from such cheap amuse- 
ment centers as may seem to appeal to the people. 
In line with this growing policy, many park de- 
partments are given concessions to merry-go- 
go-rounds, roller coasters, and other amusement 
devices of like type. The publicly-owned amuse- 
ment park differs very little from a privately- 
owned amusement park. The recreation depart- 
ment must take a firm stand against such practices 
if a firm foundation is to be laid for the rendering 
of permanent service to the community. 

People living in a Democracy have a right to 
demand two things. First, an education designed 
to train for leisure—with opportunities for whole- 
some play life within reach of every child every 
daylight hour of the year. Second, wholesome 
recreational opportunities provided by the com- 
munity so that leisure time habits learned in child- 
hood may be carried into adult life. 

Preventive recreation is more important than 
medicine. The strain which develops from lack 
of opportunities to participate in stimulating ac- 
tivities is the basis of delinquency. Self-sustain- 
ing recreation activities can be organized to meet 
the needs of every individual in the community. 
There is a solution for every social problem in 
(Organized recreation must follow the 
natural cross-sections in society. Education for 
labor is important, education for leisure impera- 
tive.) Cities without proper leisure time oppor- 
tunities become the moral graveyards for young 
manhood and young womanhood, “Be happy and 
you will be good,” is a better maxim than, “‘Be 


America. 


good and you will be happy.” 

The physical side of city life is safeguarded by 
food inspections, and water inspections. “In the 
character formation side of life (leisure time ac- 
tivities ) the individual must take his own chance. 


The three R’s form only the canvas upon which 

we paint the picture of life. 
There are practically no forms of juvenile de- 
which do not have behind them the 
y. (New York 


City pays the toll of one child’s life per day caused 


linquency 


1 


man who wants to make money. 


from playing in the streets. Did you ever see it 
mentioned in the headlines of the paper?) 

Hundreds of years have been spent in the fight 
for leisure time. It will be lost in a generation 
unless it is properly used. The recreation depart- 
ment is to a city as a self-starter is to an engine. 
Recreation departments must more and more be- 
come organizers and less and less conductors of 
activities. 


Cambridge Keeps Step 


The ending of the summer playground season 
in Cambridge, Mass., was marked by the partici- 
pation of 5,000 children from various playgrounds 
of the city in an original pageant. An exhibition 
of the year’s activities of the children was de- 
veloped through the theme of the pageant entitled 
Childhood’s Reverie. Various episodes of a child’s 
life from the days of nursery and fairy tales 
through the development of citizenship were por- 
trayed. 

The second episode covered the period of edu- 
cation and opened with an exercise in the three 
“R’s,” reading, writing and ’rithmetic. The sum- 
mer hand work of the boys and girls showed the 
skill and originality of each child and all of the 
costumes worn by the children were made at the 
various playgrounds during the summer. Between 
twenty and thirty of the boys constructed minia- 
ture monoplanes and entered the National Air- 
craft Tournament. Many of the planes were used 
in this episode and a drill and exhibition in tennis 
and other athletics closed the scene. 

The third episode dealt with vocations of the 
children and the application of their training to 
the work-a-day world. Artists, writers, milliners, 
cooks and gardeners were the characters. 

In the fourth episode Recreation was introduced 
through the Trees and Waters beckoning the chil- 
dren to enjoy the great out-of-doors. Play was 
illustrated by active games, music was represented 
by a session around the camp fire, dancing by the 
Spirit of Flame, and drama through the form of 
he Sleeping Beauty.” 


on 
i 


pantomime— 

The final episode illustrated Patriotism through 
the personification of America, who greeted the 
people of all nations as they came through the 
portals. Norwegians, Russians, Italians, French, 
Spanish, and Japanese dressed in the costumes of 
their native country, each carrying flags, per- 
forming their dances and singing their national 
hymns, preceded the appearance of the American 
flag accompanied by three groups of children, all 
dancing to “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Following the pageant, Mayor Quinn of Cam- 
bridge showed his interest in the playground 
movement by presenting prizes awarded for high 
standing at the track meet, in paddle tennis tourna- 
ments and athletic leagues of the various play- 
grounds. 








The Value of National, State and County 


Forests and Parks to City Recreation 


Systems 


GrorcE HJELTE, 


Supt., Department of Playground and Recreation, Los Angeles 


A city recreation system is one of a number of 
agencies which, in the words of a prominent edu- 
cator, exist for the purpose of ‘‘outwitting the 
city.” The city imposes upon its inhabitants arti- 
ficial conditions which defraud them of many of 
the richest, most humanizing, most highly educa- 
tive experiences which life would have in store 
for them—the experiences gained from first hand 
contact with nature. 

The several agencies which interest themselves 
in these problems employ various devices and pro- 
cedures in giving the city resident the contacts 
with nature which are so essential to his develop- 
ment and contentment. The public schools intro- 
duce courses of instruction in nature study and 
general science in the early grades. In many 
school yards a small garden plot provides oppor- 
tunities for observing forces of nature as they 
are revealed in the growth of vegetables and flow- 
ers. Upon a playground are provided substitutes 
in the form of play apparatus for the trees which 
a child is normally impelled to climb and to swing 
upon. Opportunities are provided to exercise 
socially valuable instincts, which were developed 
not in the restricted environment of cities but in 
the primitive natural habitat. Park systems are 
developed in all of our larger cities to bring a 
touch of the great out-of-doors and a sample of 
nature within convenient grasp of the city dweller. 

All of these are efforts at ameliorating an un- 
fortunate condition, and, while highly commend- 
able, do not completely take the place of first hand 
daily experience with nature, which life in the 
country affords. Nothing can adequately take the 
place of the open deserts, the awe-inspiring moun- 
tains, the snow-covered peaks, the fast flowing 
rivers, the gently flowing shady brooks and the 
peaceful meadows sheltered by dense forests. 
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Notwithstanding the economic and social ad- 
vantages of urban life, there always remains in 
every human breast the insatiable urge to escape 
periodically from the enervating and soul-con- 
suming activity of the city and to imbibe freely 
the blessings of life in the great out-of-doors. 
Fortunately, the very forces which have created 
the city have provided also the means of escape 
from it. Increased leisure time, greater per capita 
wealth, and improved transportation enable more 
and more city dwellers to find rest, recreation and 
more abundant life in the great outdoor play- 
grounds. 


RECREATION OPPORTUNITIES ON GOVERNMENT 


GROUND 


As a people we are fortunate that so many of 
the most beautiful parts of our country are still 
preserved in their pristine glory and are owned 
by national, state, county and city governments. 
The national government owns one hundred and 
fifty-three great national forests, the total area of 
which is 231,170 square miles. This exceeds in 
area the States of Ohio, South Carolina and Cali- 
fornia. There are five hundred and seventy-eight 
state parks in forty-three states, totaling in area 
4,083 square miles. Numerous counties within 
states are possessors of county parks. Municipali- 
ties are more and more realizing the desirability 
of acquiring reservations or parks of large area. 

These great government-owned open spaces are 
capable of making a tremendous contribution to 
the well-being of the people. They may compen- 
sate in part at least for the fraud which has been 
perpetrated on the city dweller. To make this 
contribution effective the government-owned areas 
must be administered with an intelligent appre- 
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ciation of their value as a means of recreation for 
the masses. In this respect the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice of the Department of the Interior has set a 
conspicuous and worthy example. Recreation has 
been recognized by the Forest Service as ranking 
with forestry and grazing as one of the three prin- 
cipal objectives for which the Forest Service has 
been established. Reconciliation of the interests 
of all three objectives, to the end that the greatest 
public good may be realized, is an extremely diffi- 
cult task, which the Forest Service has performed 
with far-seeing vision, appreciation of human, as 
well as economic, values and fairness. 

The greatest possible recreation use of national, 
state, county and city reservations requires the 
improvement of means of travel to make them 
more accessible to the masses. Extensive high- 
way building plans need to be formulated and 
carried forward. Public carriers need to be given 
all possible encouragement and assistance to the 
end that travel may be possible for those of low 
means. Conservation of the most notable scenery 
in abundant quantity to meet the needs of the fu- 
ture as well as of the present is necessary. Desig- 
nation of areas for special recreation uses, such 
as camping, hiking, fishing and hunting is highly 
desirable. 

Important as it is to construct highways to the 
scenic areas in our public parks and forests, it is 
desirable, also, to preserve parts of these places 
even from the highway builder. Making the na- 
tional parks accessible to the masses has no 
stronger advocate than Stephen T. Mather, Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service. Recently, how- 
ever, Mr. Mather has stated, “If a road is ever 
built to the top of Mt. Whitney, it will be over 
my dead body.” Some of the choicest scenic 
places must be preserved in their natural beauty, 
unscarred by roads and other evidences of artificial 
civilization. 

The obvious things which have been mentioned 
as necessary to secure the largest possible recrea- 
tion advantage for our people are not direct re- 
sponsibilities of city recreation systems except in 


the few isolated instances in which such systems 
control definite country reservations. They may 
lend their influence to all good movements having 


improved transportation, greater accessibility and 
conservation as an objective, but the actual doing 
of this work is not their function. 

There are, however, three definite things which 
municipal departments of recreation can do to se- 


~ 


cure the greatest good for the city dweller out of 


city and county reservations, and state and na- 
tional forests. One of these is to establisy city 
camps at these places. Minimum camp comforts 
and conveniences must be furnished if large num- 
bers of people are to avail themselves of the 
opportunities these places afford. If the provi- 
sion of these comforts and conveniences is left 
entirely to private enterprise, the enjoyment of 
the opportunities will necessarily be limited to 
those of more than ordinary economic resources. 
The resort business, being usually a seasonal busi- 
ness, is unprofitable unless charges can be made 
exceeding considerably the charges made for like 
service in the city. 

Some municipal recreation departments have 
seen fit to set up municipal camps upon a large 
scale. Usually the establishment of these camps 
involves the designation of places to pitch one’s 
own camp, the development of water supply, the 
provision of fire places, the furnishing of sanitary 
equipment and making available on a rental basis 
the necessary personal camp equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The most complete example of this kind of a 
municipal camp, that the speaker has knowledge 
of, is that established and operated by the City of 
Denver, Colorado. Another example worthy of 
note that illustrates the type of camp service re- 
ferred to, although not operated by a city depart- 
ment, is that of the Palisades Interstate Park of 
New York and New Jersey. Tents, cots, cooking 
utensils and like articles can be rented at surpris- 
ingly low cost. Food supplies and other supplies 
can be purchased at established places. A family 
can maintain itself as cheaply as in the city if it 
possesses its own personal camp equipment. 

In California six municipal recreation depart- 
ments have done a unique thing in municipal 
camping by establishing camps for family service 
at which complete accommodations, including food 
and lodging, are provided. Fourteen such camps 
operated by six cities exist in the several national 
forests located in the Golden State. These camps 
vary it: capacity from 125 people to 350 people 
at one time. They are open during the entire 
summer season. Fees are charged for accom- 
modations based on the actual cost of operation. 
The average cost per person -per day, including 
meals and lodging, is in the neighborhood of one 
dollar. These low rates are possible because large 
numbers are taken care of, table d’hote meals are 
served, use of land in the national forest is secured 
without cost from the national government, and 
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because the rates charged are not calculated to 
cover general administration costs, depreciation 
or interest on the investment, nor to retire the 
original investment. 


Types oF MUNICIPAL CAMPS 


There is a difference of opinion as to which 
type of camp comes more properly within the 
function of a city department of recreation. Those 
who favor camps in which minimum facilities are 
furnished to enable the camper to care for him- 
self point to the educational advantage of such 
camps in developing greater resourcefulness on the 
part of the camper. The number who can be 
served with a given amount of expense and effort 
is undoubtedly greater in this type of camp than 
in the camp which furnishes complete accommoda- 
tions including meals. Operation of the latter 
type of camp is handicapped by the cumbersome 
method of making municipal purchases, which 
usually leads to endless grief for the camp man- 
ager. There is a question raised, also, as to the 
desirability of the public corporation competing 
with private resort business. 

Those who favor the type of camp which fur- 
nishes complete accommodations point to the suc- 
cess of such camps in California, where they have 
seemed to surmount the evident obstacles in 
municipal ways of doing business. The matter 
of competition with private business they dismiss 
with a comparison of costs of a vacation at a 
municipal camp and the cost of a vacation at a 
private resort—the former being from one-half 
to one-fifth the latter in the same region. The 
complete camp is justified, also, because it gives 
the usually over-worked mother a chance to rest 
as well as the father and children. When the 


family prepares its own food at camp, mother has 
a change of environment, but no rest from kitchen 
drudgery. 

Group or organization camps are being operated 
.in public reservations by some departments. There 
are many boys’ and girls’ character building 


groups and organizations in whose programs 
camping has an important place. Few of these 
organizations can afford to provide their own 
camps. A camp provided by any one organiza- 
tion is usually idle for all but a short period. A 
municipal camp for use of various groups on 
schedule appeals as an economical handling of 
the organization camp problem as well as a most 
valuable service to the many agencies which de- 
sire to camp as group units and to carry out their 


own camp programs. In Los Angeles two such 
camps are operated the year round in a 3500 acre 
municipal reservation. Not a week-end during 
the year passes without both the boys’ and the 
girls’ camp being occupied by some organized 
group. Groups provide their own leadership, 
which must be approved. If they desire, meals are 
furnished at a cost of one dollar per day. 

Another service which can be performed by 
the city recreation system in utilizing the national, 
state, county and city reservations is to give lead- 
ership in the proper use of these reservations. A 
generation of city dwellers have grown up who 
know next to nothing about camp and woodcraft 
and nature lore. Too frequently a vacation con- 
sists of a hectic drive on a dusty mountain highway 
with pauses of only sufficient duration to eat and 
sleep. Recreation workers should be imbued al- 
ways with the ideal of elevating the recreational 
tastes of those for whom they work. A municipal 
camp enterprise should include a program of 
activities in which leadership is given with a view 
to increasing the capacity of its patrons to recreate 
themselves in the great out-of-doors. A camp 
which becomes only a place to eat and sleep goes 
only half way. A playground with no leadership 
or program is never justified—nor should a camp 
without leadership and educational aims be coun- 
tenanced. 


Securing Wider Use of Opportunities Offered 


It was stated that there are three definite things 
which city recreation departments can do to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered by the 
national, state, county and city reservations. The 
establishment of camps, and the prosecution of an 
educational program have been mentioned as two 
of these definite things. 

A third is to enter upon a systematic program of 
promotion aiming at wider use of and better ac- 
quaintance with these opportunities. Tradition- 
ally, city recreation departments have been con- 
cerned almost entirely with the operation of prop- 
erties owned by the city. Is it not reasonable that 
such departments should constitute themselves an 
agency existing for the promotion of all desirable 
forms of recreation, whether the same be on city 
owned properties or not? If there are means of 
recreation at hand, of which the citizenry has in- 
sufficient knowledge, it should be the business of 
a public recreation department to inform the public 
of these means and opportunities. 

Some city recreation systems are doing much in 
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this connection. The promotion of hiking and 
nature study clubs has had a prominent place in 
the programs of many city systems. Hiking and 
nature study guides have been published. The 
Playground and Recreation Association has made 
a start in attacking the problem by publishing its 
annual vacation guide in which authoritative in- 
formation is given regarding vacation resorts in 
Middle Atlantic States and New England States. 
A similar guide for a local district might be pub- 
lished by a city recreation department. Every well 
organized public recreation system should have a 
vacation bureau organized to disseminate informa- 
tion regarding the nearby vacation opportunities 
and resources. In this connection the City Recrea- 
tion Department should be in a position to give ser- 
vice comparable to that given by the various com- 
mercial travel bureaus, but more widespread in 
its scope and uncurbed by commercial limitations. 

In carrying out these suggestions the city recrea- 
tion executives will receive the most hearty co- 
operation and definite assistance from officials in 
charge of national, state and county forests and 
parks. They usually subscribe most cordially to 
the democratic ideal of making the benefits of the 
areas available to all citizens regardless of eco- 
nomic standing. While recognizing the proper 
place of private business and of private individuals 
in these areas, they usually give preference to 
municipal and semi-public organizations. The 
Forest Service grants free permits to municipal de- 
partments for camp purposes while charging pri- 
vate individuals and organizations for similar per- 
mits. Many state and county park authorities fol- 
low the same rule. 

While usually most enthusiastic about the wider 
recreational use of their areas, those in charge of 
national, state and county reservations find them- 
selves almost without resources for reaching the 
people in the cities with their invitation and mes- 
sage. Municipal recreation systems can be linked 
up definitely with these authorities and constitute 
themselves outposts by means 6f which the invita- 
tion and call of the wide open spaces can be 
broadcasted to the millions imprisoned behind city 
walls, 


Any work which in its nature is truly scientific 
or artistic must of necessity be done by such as 
are volunteer in intention. 

Mary WILtcox GLENN 


Gardens under Play- 


ground Commission 


Scattered over the city of Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
during the past summer were seven large plots of 
ground rented by the Playground Commission for 
the purpose of giving children small gardens in 
which to learn the fundamentals of gardening. 
The gardens averaged twenty-five square feet and 
were tended by gardeners from six to thirteen 
years of age. 

Besides the seven group gardens, the Commis- 
sion had under its supervision more than 300 
home gardens and in these the young gardeners 
planted every sort of green thing that would 
grow in Iowa soil. Mrs. Leonard J. Smith, un- 
der whose supervision the garden work of 600 
children was conducted, visited the home gar- 
dens once a month. When these visits were made 
she left a small slip with the date of her visit and 
the grade which the garden merited. The youth- 
ful gardeners eagerly awaited her visits. 

Gardening as supervised by the Commission 
was not merely for the purpose of supplying free 
ground for the gardeners but in connection with 
the work there was carried on a well-rounded 
series Of lessons explaining the principles neces- 
sary for successful gardening. Plant life, weeds, 
insects, transplanting, landscape gardening, flow- 
ers, birds and clouds all had a share of attention 
in these lessons. 

As a result of the youthful labors, many moth- 
ers realized they had purchased very few green 
things, wh'le some had welcomed the opportunity 
to supply the children with spending money 
through a fair return for the family table. 

During the past season the Playground Com- 
mission tried the plan of renting a stall on the 
city market, and each Saturday morning garden- 
ers with a sufficient supply packed up their vege- 
tables and took them to the market and disposed 
of them to the highest bidder. Some of the older 
children reaped an appreciable profit. 

Mrs. Smith says, “We hope to next year be 
able to have more produce to sell on the market. 
It is rather encouraging for us to see that our 
gardens are becoming self-supporting as well as 
supplying green things for our tables. It is hoped 
too that in the future with more space available 
the cultivation of flowers will have an important 
place in the garden program.” 




















Social Development on the Playground 


GaIL F, PowELt, 


State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 


Education has been defined as the process of 
changing the child from what he is into what he 
should be. 
what he is, and theologians are arguing over what 


While psychologists are disputing as to 


he should be, the process of education continues. 
Society measures the results of education in terms 
of social efficiency. With this as an objective, the 
problem of the schools then becomes one of deter- 
mining the most effective means of attaining these 
objectives. 

In the light of this present understanding of the 


learning process, the playground is serving two 


valuable means of accomplishing educational ob- 


jectives. First, it provides opportunity for estab- 
lishing desirable automatic responses, and _ sec- 
ond, it provides for the perpetuation and nurture 
of social consciousness. In the diagnosis prepara- 
tory to “changing the child from what he is into 
what he ought to be,” it is quite commonly agreed 
that the child’s original nature is permeated with 
individualistic tendencies. Two thousand years of 
sturdy human progress have established the theory 
that an over-development of such non-social atti- 
tudes is detrimental to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. If this be true then all playground apparatus 
which tends toward the accentuation of extreme 
individualistic tendencies should be used cau- 
tiously. Perhaps such equipment as swings, giant 
strides, teeter-totter boards, are not so essential as 
tradition would lead us to believe. It may be that 
they serve as a means whereby the reticent non- 
social child may find complete satisfaction in with- 
drawing from the group. It is evident that the 
child who spends his entire play periods in the 
swings or on the horizontal bars, is not receiving 
the social development which results from organ- 
ized games. If a child is to be equipped with desir- 
able social attitudes, it is necessary that he should 
meet with success and approval occasionally. A 
boy, whose mental caliber is too low for him to 
meet with classroom approval, may be the happy 
recipient of a smiling “well done” after a graceful 
acrobatic performance on the horizontal bar. Re- 
peated failures and social disapproval are destruc- 
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‘learning to follow. 


tive to self-confidence. 
proval spur one to further accomplishments. The 
child, who stands in line waiting his turn to 
slide, is slowly but surely being initiated into this 
Therefore 


Success and social ap- 


American democracy of equal rights. 
it would seem that playground equipment has a 
purpose. The extent to which it is serving its pur- 
pose is conditioned by the aims of the supervisor 
and the general atmosphere of the playground. 

At one time it was the general consensus of 
opinion that the only value derived from play 
activities was that of physical development. [ 
would not minimize the importance of so vital a 
part of education as “body -building.” However, 
when considering the numerous physically efficient 
people who are out of harmony with society, one 
comes to a realization of the necessity for a moral- 
social adjustment. This is a social world in which 
cooperative ability and mutual understanding play 
prominent parts. The kindergarten period is none 
too early to begin the development of these traits. 
The leadership ability in many children is being 
coerced by the “bully,” while children who are su- 
perior in leadership tendencies may be in need of 
The dirty, freckle-faced lad, 
who stands in the circle day after day longing in 
vain for some one to drop the handkerchief behind 
him, may be forming permanent ideals of anarchy. 
The urchin, who dances in the circle and sings, 
“Go forth and choose your lover” until he is 
hoarse, hoping that some one will choose him, may 
come to believe that he is inferior. 
called intellectual people are handicapped by in- 


Many so- 


feriority complexes dating back to an early “ugly 
duckling age.” 

It is through carefully organized games that the 
playground objectives are most effectively accom- 
plished. The ability to overcome anger and grief 
in a losing game fits the child for the great emo- 
tional crises of life. For it is the emotions, in the 
last analysis, which are the generative forces back 
of all behavior. The playground supervisor must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the deep- 
seated passions of sorrow, sympathy, love, hate, 
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fear, anger, loyalty and other factors which con- 
trol childish conduct. The warm sympathy re- 
quired must be tempered with cool judgment. 

Democracy demands the type of leadership 
springing out of athletic sports, which call for ini- 
tiative and an intense exercise of the reasoning 
powers. The principles of democracy have always 
been a success in nations where schools strive for 
a conformity to high standards of personal con- 
duct, fair play and good sportsmanship. The acid 
test of sportsmanship is in the yielding to an offi- 
cial’s decision. It is thus that the whole structure 
of society is built upon team work. 


Hiking Clubs as 


Trail Blazers 
By 
DoroTHEA NELSON 
Recreation Department, Minneapolis 


Pedestrian trails for pleasure hikers, away from 
the motor-jammed highways and the smell of 
gasoline, are constantly being charted about Min- 
neapolis for those who will take advantage of 
them. A recent editorial in the Minneapolis 
Journal called attention to the Vermont plan of 
providing a pedestrian highway, and suggested 
that several sections of Minnesota are ideally 
adapted for such hiking trails. 

The Minneapolis Municipal Hiking Club of the 
Recreation Department, Board of Park Commis- 
sioners, through its schedule committee, functions 
in the capacity of just such a trail blazer. The 
committee meets each month to report the re- 
sults of scouting expeditions and to plan new 
hikes for members of the club, a group of two 
hundred young (18 to 82 years of age) men and 
women intent on pleasure hiking. (The club is 
open to everyone interested in walking. ) 

These “trails,” winding through woods, skirting 
lakes and crossing innumerable little streams, up 
hills and over shady unfrequented by-ways, open 
up an incomparable playground for the genuine 
hiker. In length, they range from five to twenty 
miles, with endless possibilities for new combina- 
tions and new routes. And always they are con- 


venient to transportation at the beginning and the 
end. 

The hikes are not limited to the immediate vicin- 
ity of Minneapolis but often start or end in vil- 
lages or small towns at some distance from the 
city. Would you climb to the “Roof of Henne- 
pin County”? Or wander along Purgatory 
Creek? Or circumambulate the strange Dead 
Seas, or picnic in Hiawatha’s Hunting grounds, 
at the end of the Winchell Trail ?—Then, join the 
Hikers on their weekly travels, or ask the Recrea- 
tion Department for information. They'll tell 
you, gladly, about hikes, fascinating in the moon- 
light—the City of a Million Lights, the Three 
Lakes Trail and scores of others; of hikes for hot 
weather with a swim or picnic spot at the end; 
of hikes for the fall, when the hills and woods 
are radiant with color; and of hikes for the dead 
of winter—when the snow is gleaming white— 
the jolliest time of the year for hiking. 

The Recreation Department is ever ready to 
furnish information concerning hikes to suit any 
circumstance or fancy. And the Minnehikers are 
eager to welcome new hikers and to act as their 
guides. 

Rules we have found valuable in organizing 
adult Hiking Clubs: 


1—Encourage only adults (over 18) as older 
people do not care particularly about hiking with 
children. There are a number of organizations 
that take care of children’s hikes. 





2—Do not make your hikes—one way—more 
than five or six miles for an afternoon hike. Then 
those wishing to walk back can do so—and in this 
way you satisfy both the short and long-distance 
hikers. 


3—If possible arrange hikes where there is a 
possibility of supper at the end, followed by a 
social hour of dancing and games. You will find 
churches, and town halls in small towns are 
anxious to welcome you. Ladies’ Aids like to 
make $15.00 or $20.00 for their church funds. 


4—Appoint different leaders for each hike, but 
always have one of the committee who knows the 
hike thoroughly also responsible. Have a rear 
guard who looks after and encourages the strag- 
glers. 


5—There should be two ten minute rest periods 
on a six mile hike, giving the slow ones a chance 
to catch up. 
6—Elect officers to develop club spirit—but 
keep the controlling office of Executive Secretary 
(Continued on page 424) 
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Ventilation of Indoor Recreation Rooms 


Tuomas D. Woop, M.D. 


ETHEL M. HENDRIKSEN 


“IT have never been in a gymnasium that was 
properly ventilated,’ remarked a teacher to one 
of the authors. This statement recalled an experi- 
ence in a Young Men’s Christian Association 
cafeteria. On entering the cafeteria one passed 
a door from which issued the most noisome odors. 
“That’s the gym,” one’s escort explained, adding, 
“They ought to keep that door closed.” 

As a matter of fact the odor should not have 
been there at all. There is a way to banish odors 
from steaming shower baths and from gymnasi- 
ums through proper ventilation. No expensive 





mechanical equipment is necessary; it is simply 
a matter of managing air currents and of having 
a ventilation supervisor for this purpose. 

Fresh air has recreation value in itself as any 
small boy will attest when he bursts forth from 
the overheated schoolroom into the open air with 
a whoop. It is for this very reason that recrea- 
tion directors should be chiefly interested in pro- 
viding it for all indoor places of amusement and 
activity which they supervise. 

Those who enter a fresh-smelling, pleasantly- 
tempered atmosphere respond to its influence at 
once and enter into the spirit of the occasion. If 
the air remains delightful throughout the evening 
the participants feel truly refreshed in body as 
well as in mind. They will look forward to an- 
other evening of the same nature. 

Overheated, ill-smelling air depresses both mind 
and body. It is true that some individuals are 
more sensitive than others to air conditions. A 
liking for fresh air is a habit which those who 
spend much time in the open acquire. Many 
recreation directors dislike the bad air conditions 
which they encounter in indoor places of amuse- 
ment which they supervise but they often feel 
helpless to correct the evil. 

“We need a good ventilation plant in this build- 
ing,” one director exclaimed when some of his 
patrons mentioned that the temperature in the 
room where an entertainment was given was about 


80 degrees F. 
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“I don’t know why the air in this place isn’t 
better,” puzzled another recreation director, add- 
ing, ““We have a fifty thousand dollar ventilation 
plant in this building.” 

Dependence on mechanical ventilation is a habit 
with many school men and the recreation directors 
have taken it over in some instances. As a matter 
of fact ventilation need not be the mysterious art 
which engineers have sought to make it. Even 
the school men are beginning to realize that no 
system of ventilation can be wholly automatic. 
The secret of good air is to have some intelligent 
and interested person supervise the ventilation 
whether it be a mechanical type or dependent 
wholly on windows. Recreation directors usually 
can find a capable volunteer to look after this im- 
portant matter. 

Mechanical ventilation is costly to operate and 
sometimes school boards object to its use for the 
evening activities of the recreation committee. 

“I’m afraid | can’t attend any more of your 
classes, Miss S.,” a housewife said, “the air in 
this room gives me a headache.” “But this is one 
of the best ventilated school buildings in the city,” 
Miss S. objected. 

“Well, it is nothing like the cool, fresh-smelling 
air | have in my own home with windows open,” 
replied the housewife. 

“But you can see the flag blowing from that 
opening in the wall, which means that fresh air is 
coming into the room continuously,” explained 
the leader. 

“Yes, that same kind of air comes into my rooms 
at home through the registers when the furnace 
is in operation. It is only hot air and it is no 
good for ventilation,” the housewife continued. 

On investigation the recreation leader found her 
pupil to be correct. The only ventilation which 
the mechanical system provided was with heated 
air. Thereafter windows were opened in that 
class room. 

‘You should see the desks in the room where 
[ teach,” another teacher of an evening recreation 
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class related. “They are so damp when we come 
into the room that we can’t put our materials 
on them until they are wiped dry. It is the new 
air-washing system which the school is using. It 
cost a great deal of money but one feels as though 
a warm, damp blanket were thrown over the oc- 
cupants of the room. The air is depressing; we 
can hardly keep awake. How good the open air 
feels after the class is over!” 

This teacher felt helpless to do anything about 
the air conditions of her room. The janitor said 
he was told to run the air washing machine at the 
close of school each afternoon and that by morn- 
ing the desks were dried off, but he could not be 
responsible for the condition of the room for eve- 
ning classes. 

Mechanical ventilation is in question today in 
its application to schoolrooms and smaller recrea- 
tion halls because it operates on the theory of a 
certain number of air changes per hour for each 
room occupant. This system does not produce 
the kind of air which physiologists call fresh. 

Fresh air must be cool air, no warmer than 
68 degrees F., it must be moderately moist as con- 
trasted to air that is too dry; there must be vari- 
ability in all of these three conditions. In other 
words the problem of modern ventilation is to 
reproduce, indoors, the air of the most favorable 
outdoor climate. Indoor air must smell fresh and 
clean and it must refresh and stimulate the body 
as does outdoor air on a clear, cool day. 

This can be done in a simple and inexpensive 
manner by the use of natural gravity ventilation.* 
Such a system of ventilation provides merely that 
windows be opened properly and that an exhaust 
outlet be provided in the top of the room, opposite 
the windows and near the ceiling. A small class 
room needs only one such outlet while a large 
recreation room may need several. 

With such a system the heating plant must be 
controlled to prevent overheating. A thermometer 
placed at about head level should be read hourly 
and the temperature of the room kept below 68 
degrees F. If dancing or games are in progress, 
a much lower temperature should be maintained. 

Physiologists show that it is the effect of the 
air on the skin and not on the lungs which pro- 
duces the sensation of discomfort in overwarm 
rooms. “I can’t get my breath in here,” is a com- 
mon expression heard in badly ventilated rooms. 
What really happens is a rush of blood to the 
‘entilation and Health, Wood and Hendriksen, D. Apypic 
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body’s surface to help cool it. The turbinates in 
the nose become gorged with blood and swell, 
thus clogging the breathing space. The loss of 
blood from the brain in this same process some- 
times causes a feeling of faintness. When the 
room is cooled or when the individual goes out into 
the cool air there is no further need for nature’s 
emergency method of cooling; the turbinates con- 
tract; the blood returns in proper supply to the 
brain and other organs which require its nourish- 
ment, bodily vigor is restored and breathing goes 
on unobstructed. 

Permanent injury to the circulatory system and 
to the central nervous system may be brought 
about by an habitual dwelling in over-warm tem- 
peratures. But a predisposition to colds is the 
most common ill effect of this unhygienic custom. 
From the earliest days grandmothers have warned 
children not to go from the warm house outdoors 
in cold weather without sufficient protection. It 
is vaguely understood by almost everyone that 
there is a relationship between colds and the dif- 
ference of temperature between indoor air and 
outdoor air in winter. The shock to the system 
which is brought about by such a sudden change 
occurs even when the body is properly clothed but 
this shock is considerably lessened if indoor places 
are kept at a health temperature under 68 de- 
grees F, 

In general it is the lowered vitality which living 
in over-warm temperature induces which predis- 
poses one to colds in winter. 

In cool, moving air the moisture given off by 
the skin is imperceptibly removed and a sensation 
of well-being and comfort occurs. Body heat pro- 
duction is stimulated; the proper utilization of 
food is effected; appetite is improved; vigor of 
circulation is kept up and the depth of respiration 
increased ; alimentary disorders are less apt to oc- 
cur. Scientifically controlled investigations found 
eighteen per cent more absences from respiratory 
diseases and seventy per cent more respiratory ill- 
ness among children in attendance in mechanically 
ventilated, closed-window  schoolrooms, than 
among children in attendance in modified-window- 
ventilated schoolrooms with gravity exhaust. 





Dr. J. H. McCurdy reports that the American 
Physical Education Association has found the 
camp study published by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America is used in 135 
educational institutions. 
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Sidewalk Games 


Miss Margaret Davis, Associate Director, Com- 
munity Service of Wilmington, Delaware, has 
compiled the directions for playing a number of 
games which she has found children playing on 
street corners and in vacant lots. Directions for 
a few of the games follow: 


Roty-PoLy 


(A rubber ball game for girls) 


Court and Players 


The average court is 9 x 6 feet subdivided into 
6 blocks 3 feet square. The cement sidewalk 
makes an ideal court, using 2 blocks in width and 
3 blocks in length. Blocks are numbered as shown 
in the diagram. The heavy line at one end of 
the court indicates the base line from which each 


play is begun. 
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There may be from 2 to 6 players to a court. 
Playing turns are determined by counting out or 
by draw. Each girl continues playing until a miss 
is called against her by the referee. When it be- 
comes her turn again she begins playing where 
she missed in her last turn. However, a new turn 
is always begun with a roll of the ball from across 
the base line in order that the player may prop- 
erly enter the block in which the last miss was 


made. 


The Game 


The object of the game was to complete a series 

of 5 ball exercises in each block of the court. 

The first inning is over when Exercise No. 1 has 
] 


been completed in all 6 blocks. The player may 


then begin the second ifining using Exercise No. 2 
and so on until all exercises have been completed. 
The completion of all 5 exercises constitutes a 
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game. The first player completing a game is 
named as winner. 

Beginners tire before completing all 5 exer- 
cises. In this case the completion of one or two 
exercises may constitute a game; however, as 
players become more skilled they will want the 
addition of the more difficult exercises. 

In conducting a Roly-Poly Tournament where 
there is a large number of children competing, 
each child may be given 5 misses or a certain num- 
ber of minutes to play. In this case the winner 
is, of course, the child who has progressed the 
greatest number of innings. 


Exercises (either hand may be used) 


Exercise No. 1—Bat the ball against the court 
with the open hand. 

Exercise No. 2—Bat the ball against the court 
with the open hand clapping the hands as the ball 
hits the court. 

Exercise No. 3—Bat the ball against the court 
with the open hand, stamping one foot as the 
ball hits the court. 

Exercise No. 4 
No. 2 and No. 3, using both the clap and stamp 
at the same time. 


A combination of Exercises 


Exercise No. 5—Bat the ball against the court 
with the open hand, throwing one leg over the 


ball as it hits the court. 


Playing Directions 


Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 1. 

Run into Block No. 1 and pick up the ball 
while it is in this block. 

Do Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 1 and 
step into Block No. 2. 

Do Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 2 and 
step into Block No. 3. 

Do Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 3 and step 
into Block No. 4. 

Do Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 4 and 
step into Block No. 5. 

Do Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 5 and step 
into Block No. 6. 

Jo Exercise No. 1 once in Block No. 6 and 
step out of court over the base line. 

Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 2. 
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Run through Block No. 1 and into Block No. 
2. Pick up the ball before it rolls out of Block 
No. 2. 

Do Exercise No. 1 twice in Block No. 2 and 
twice in each of the remaining blocks. 

Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 3. 

Run through Blocks No. 1, No. 2 and into 
Block No. 3. Pick up the ball before it rolls out 
of Block No. 3. 

Do Exercise No. 1 three times in Block No. 3 
and three times in each of the remaining blocks. 

Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 4. 

Run through Blocks No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and 
into Block No. 4. Pick up the ball before it 
rolls out of Block No. 4. 

Do Exercise No. 1 four times in Block No. 4 
and four times in each of the remaining blocks. 

Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 5. 

Run through Blocks No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 
and into Block No. 5. Pick up ball before it 
rolls out of Block No. 5. 

Do Exercise No. 1 five times in Block No. 5 
and five times in the remaining block. 

Stoop beyond the base line and roll the ball 
into Block No. 6. 

Run through Blocks No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 
4, No. 5 and into Block No. 6. Pick up the ball 
before it rolls out of Block No. 6. 

Do Exercise No. 1 six times in Block No. 6 
and step out over the base line. 

Only playing directions for Exercise No. 1 are 
given as Exercises No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, No. 5 


are done in the same manner. 


j 1 1S Ses 


1. ‘To step across the base line or into the 
court when rolling the ball. 

2. For the ball to roll beyond the proper block 
before being picked up. 

3. To bounce the ball more than the required 
number of times. 

4. To bounce the ball on a line or outside the 
block being played. 
5. To step on a line or step outside the block 
being played. 

6. To catch the ball with both hands or allow 
the ball on a catch to touch any part of the cloth- 
ing or body except the hand used in catching. 


CHINESE CHECKERS 


(A sidewalk game for boys played with checkers 
or bottle-tops) 


Court 


Use one cement block for a court or if the 
game is played indoors draw on the floor a square 
3x 3 feet. 

Lay out within this court ten 4-inch squares— 
numbering them as is shown in the diagram. 
These squares or bases should be at least 3 inches 
from the court boundary. 

In the center of the court draw a rectangle 8 
x 12 inches connecting the corners with diagonal 
lines. This rectangle is the unlucky area known 
as “the pit.” Adjoining it on either side are bases 
No. 9 and No. 10. 

On one side of the court boundary is a check 
mark (X) which indicates the point at which 
the game is started. 


o 
3 7 2 
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Players 


There may be from 2 to 6 players to a court. 
Each player should be equipped with a checker 
or bottle top for a shooter. 

Players shoot in turn, using the thumb and 
forefinger to make the shot. The order of turns 
may be determined by a draw. 


Object of Game 


To advance the checker by a series of shots 
through the ten bases of the court in proper se- 
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quence. The first player to compete the round 
and reach base No. 10 wins the game. 


Playing Rules 

1. A player continues shooting until there is 
a miss and then resumes playing next turn from 
the spot where the checker stops. 

The play is a miss: 

a. If the checker fails to stop within or touch- 
ing the proper base. 

b. If the checker is shot out of bounds. 

c. If the checker comes to rest touching a 
diagonal line of the pit. 

2. A player must return his checker to the 
starting point and begin the game over next turn: 

a. If the checker is shot out of bounds in two 
consecutive turns. 

b. If the checker comes to rest within the open 
space of the pit or touching a pit boundary line. 

Should the checker come to rest on the line 
separating base No. 9 or base No. 10 from the 
pit the player must start the game over as these 
dividing lines are dominated by the pit rather 
than by the bases. 

3. Players are allowed the following advan- 
tages : 

a. If in shooting a player strikes an opponent’s 
checker he may have an additional turn and also 
skip the next base for which he was due. 

b. After a successful shot the player may 
move his checker to a more advantageous position 
for the next shot provided the checker is not en- 
tirely removed from the base. 

c. When the checker is shot out of bounds it 
may be returned to the boundary line at the point 
where it crossed over before the next turn. 


RuBBER BALL EXERCISES 


(These exercises are popular with girls from 
9 to 14 years of age. When done by several chil- 
dren in unison they make an effective ball drill.) 

One, eat a bun, with your right foot over; 

Two, touch your shoe, with your right foot 
over ; 

Three, touch your knee, with your right foot 
over ; 

Four, touch the floor with your right foot over; 

Five, touch your eye, with your right foot 
over ; 

Six, pick up sticks, with your right foot over; 

Seven, look to Heaven with your right foot 


over ; 


Eight, shut the gate, with your right foot over; 
Nine, look behind, with your right foot over; 
Ten, that’s the end, with your right foot over. 


Directions 


The child chants the rhyme given above, batting 
the ball with the flat of the right hand in rhythm 
to the words, making eight bounces to the line. 

The prescribed movement is done quickly to 
the right between the third and fourth bounces. 

On the word “over” the ball is batted a trifle 
harder in order that it may bounce higher, giving 
the child time to throw the right leg over the ball. 

One exercise should follow another immediately 
without a catch of the ball being permitted be- 
tween lines. 

After the exercises have been done to the right 
they may be repeated to the left, using the left 
hand. 





Hiking Clubs 
(Continued from page 419) 


within the Recreation Department—so that the 
spirit and ideals of the department may be pro- 
mulgated. 

7—Appoint a scouting committee to scout new 
hikes. Also have all members always on the look- 
out for new hikes. 

8—Stress the importance of good walking 
shoes. Some people think they can wear out old, 
run-over shoes for hikes. Really the one impor- 
tant part of apparel on a hike is shoes. Leave the 
rest of the apparel open to the hiker’s taste. 

9—Always try to have some kind of printed o1 
mimeographed schedule to mail to all members. 
Mail schedules to the big industries, banks, busi- 
ness houses, and ask them to post for their em- 
ployees. 

10—See that the newspapers get the schedule 
each week and also extend an invitation to anyone 
interested in hiking. Specially invite strangers 
in town and stress the social side for them. 

11—The recreation director should make a spe- 
cial effort to attend each hike as the personal ac- 
quaintance with strangers is what makes for a 
successful organization. 

12—Encourage club parties, dances and ex- 
cursions, but always keep the hiking feature up- 
permost. Never postpone a hike because of 
weather or any other event. Even if it rains or 
is 20 below go through with your schedule and 
you will always find that someone will be there. 





























A Municipal Track and Field Meet 


By 


C. O. Brown . 


Supervisor of Municipal Athletics, Public Recreation Commission 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dame Fortune smiled kindly on Cincinnati’s 
first Municipal Track and Field Meet, held under 
the auspices of the recently created Public Recre- 
ation Commission, in which one world’s record 
was broken and another tied. Both records were 
set by De Hart Hubbard, Supervisor of Negro 
Recreation, a member of the Commission’s Staff. 

To the world-at-large the fact that the great 
Olympic athlete leaped 26 feet 2% inches, the 
first recorded jump of more than 26 feet, and 
ran the hundred-yard dash in 934 seconds, equal- 
ling the present record, established the Cincinnati 
Meet as an outstanding national event, but to 
Cincinnatians the participation of practically every 
local athletic organization in the open events, of 
thirteen industrial teams in that class of com- 
petition and five junior teams in their group, 
stamped it as an athletic fixture. 
Track and field meets in the Queen City have 
hitherto depended almost solely upon the Cincin- 
nati Gymnasium and Athletic Club and the Young 
Men’s for their entrants. 
Interest has waned appreciably in recent years, 


Christian Association 


because of a multitude of causes, chief among 
them the lack of public practice facilities. 

\s a result of this condition, the first mention 
of a truly municipal meet was received with good- 
natured skepticism. In connection with the two or- 
ganizations mentioned and a few individuals who 
have kept alive the feeble spark of track interest, 
the Recreation Commission organized an advisory 
committee, 
trial, soc 


including a variety of athletic, indu 
al and civic interests. Within two weeks, 
every organization in the city was familiar with 
the aims of the meet and every athlete in Cincin- 
nati was enthusiastic. A truly civic phase of the 
meet was becoming evident. 

Thirteen handsome trophies were offered by 
civic organizations—the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions’ Clubs, labor organiza- 
tions, the newspaper publishers being among the 


donors. Perhaps the most unusual trophy was 


that offered to the industrial team represented 
by the greatest number of actual competitors re- 
gardless of their point score. 

In addition, a recently adopted municipal medal 
was awarded point winners, so that the civic phase 
of the meet was further emphasized. Partici- 
pation was made a matter of local pride, and the 
entries began to pour in. But even this interest 
of the athletes did not assure a large attendance 
at the meet. A “feature” is usually required to 
attract a track meet crowd. Hubbard and two 
members of the Cincinnati Gymnasium team, 
Ralph Bennett and Tom Sharkey, are known over 
the entire country as phenomenally fast. Bennett 
is a joint holder of the world’s record for the 
220-yard dash on a circular track and Sharkey 
was national 220-yard champion in 1926. Hub- 
bard previously had equalled the world’s record 
in the hundred-yard dash. In addition he held the 
record of 25 feet 107% inches in the broad jump. 

Seizing on these figures, the Cincinnati news- 
papers who rendered yeomen support, supplied the 
“features.” Those who had doubted the success 
of a municipal meet pointed out that Sharkey and 
Bennett were “out of training” and that none 
would ever equal Hubbard’s “lucky jump” made 
in 1924. The general public believed the news- 
papers and turned out to the extent of three 
thousand in the face of a double-header between 
the Cincinnati Reds and the New York Giants, 
two games which had a marked bearing on the 
result of the National Baseball League champion- 
ship. (In recent years reports have called any- 
thing over 300 people at a Cincinnati track meet 
a “large crowd.’’) 

Two hundred and twenty-one athletes were 
entered. The marks made were gratifyingly good, 
particularly in the industrial events. Newspaper 
photographers and motion picture news reel men 
swarmed the field. They, too, had taken in earnest 
All the spectacular 
So, if you 
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the “features” of the meet. 
events were photographed and filmed. 
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see Hubbard’s record breaking leap or spectacular 
hundred-yard dash with Bennett and Schneider 
close on his heels, or Tom Sharkey’s finish of the 
220-yard dash, which was run on a circular track 
in a fraction more than 22 seconds, when you 
next visit the “movies,” you may have a “thrill” 
but it will be nothing compared to that received 
by the spectators of the meet, the staff of the Pub- 
lic Recreation Commission and their many civic- 
minded assistants who saw within two months the 
revival of general interest in track athletics and 
the promise of a meet of more than local interest 
in the future. 

Close on the heels of the meet came the decision 
of the Recreation Commission to build a prac- 
tice track and facilities for the field events on 
Deer Creek Commons, a large municipal baseball 
field, so that the general public might enjoy their 
use. University and athletic club tracks are sel- 
dom available and then usually with restrictions 
so that other fields are required for general par- 
ticipation in this great sport in which even wider 
engagement is expected in the future. 

The Cincinnati Recreation Staff is equally 
pleased over the reception of “twilight” or ‘“‘rec- 
reation” baseball, as it is variously known. Start- 
ing late in the season, the last of June, 13 leagues 
including 89 teams were organized. Each of these 
played its schedule to a successful conclusion. 
Withdrawals were unknown and protests rare. A 
spirit of good-fellowship and fine sportsmanship 
prevailed, which did not, however, diminish 
healthy rivalry. 

At the conclusion of the regular season, an 
elimination series was scheduled to determine a 
city champion, as well as group champions. These 
games attracted hundreds of spectators despite the 
time of play, six o'clock in the evening, and the 
comparative newness of the game. Those who 
came out of sheer curiosity remained to become 
dyed-in-the-wool recreation ball fans. 

The games produced an outstanding figure in 
Searles, pitcher for the city champions, Sands 
playground team (an adult community group). 
The youthful star, who is a bank clerk, pitched 
two consecutive no-hit games, an almost unheard 
of feat. 

With the record made by track and recreation 
ball, the Recreation Commission is hopeful for 
the future. Cincinnati has always been a great 
baseball town. An attendance of a half million 
during the summer on municipal diamonds con- 
firms its reputation in that field. Now under the 


guiding hand of the Commission, latent interest 
in other sports is awakening. Soccer, once sec- 
ond only to baseball in interest, has of recent years 
lost in popularity. By spring the Cincinnati Com- 
mission hopes to relate the revival of that fine 
international sport in more striking fashion than 
that in which track and recreation ball “came 
back.” 


Want Pay for Play 


Lillian Schoedler, former Executive Secretary 
of the Women’s Division of the N. A. A. F., who, 
vagabonding in lesser known parts of the world, 
has been for half a year in the Dutch East Indies, 
writes from Sumatra: 

“IT had an experience yesterday which I know 





you will appreciate : 

“Coming back early from a horseback trip in 
the mountains, I began to stroll around the little 
native village in which I was spending the night. 
The usual cluster of small children soon gathered, 
and for about fifteen minutes I walked along feel- 
ing for all the world like a fluteless Pied Piper with 
this countless mob of curious youngsters trailing 
behind at a respectful distance. Finally I turned, 
and, held out my hand to see if some of the little 
girls wouldn’t walk with me. To a child they 
wheeled and fled, only to gather again as soon as 
my back was turned. I tried again, with the same 
result, but finally one little girl decided she might 
risk it—and when nothing happened to her, an- 
other took a chance. To show my friendly inten- 
tions, I began to run with these two, and stop, and 
run again, the flock following with much giggling 
and amusement—and, of course, it wasn’t long be- 
fore the whole group began to struggle, even as 
our children do at home, for the privilege of tak- 
ing the ‘nonya’s’ hand. 

“One thing led to another, and to make a long 
story short, we all ended by playing games together 
—simple things, like ‘1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, All Around 
the Other Gate,’ which took like a flash, in spite of 
the fact that the Malay word for ‘8’—‘dlapan’— 
didn’t rhyme at all with ‘gate’! But the swing 
caught, and we had a glorious time, going from 
that game into races and hopping contests and 
other easily conductible things, for games were 
something entirely new to these youngsters, and 
their sense of organization was less than _ nil. 
Finally, some little boys joined, too, and in the 
tiny hamlet we had about 100 youngsters actually 
taking part, and twice that number of elders with 
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their babies on the fringe of the crowd, having just 
as good a time as the girls and boys themselves. 

“After about an hour of it, I was pretty well 
fagged out, but the children were having such fun, 
and I knew that it was being such an event in their 
lives, that I kept on. Finally, however, I had to 
stop out of sheer weariness, but I had hardly sat 
down on a nearby stone before one of the young- 
sters chirped, ‘Persen, Nonya’!—and in less than a 
second the whole flock pushed up to me, pressing 
for its ‘persen’—its fee, its gift, its tip! ‘Persen,’ 
I could only gasp, unable to contain my surprise. 
‘WHY? ? ?” 

“We have worked hard for you,’ said one child. 

“‘\Ve did well what you asked of us,’ said an- 
other. 

“*They have obeyed your orders for a long 
while,’ added a parent from the edge of the crowd. 
‘Give them persen for doing what you told them.’ 

“T was dumfounded at the unexpected point of 
view, and when | could make them listen, I sum- 
moned all my Malay to tell them that that had not 
been ‘kredja’ (work), but ‘main-main’ (amuse- 
ment—fun). That was too much for them to 
grasp, however, so | tried another tack, and pointed 
out that it was / who had worked, and J] who was 
tired, and J who had made ‘main-main’ for them, 
and that, if anything, they should give me, ‘persen.’ 
That made no impression either, however, the 
crowd feeling that it had labored well, and should 
have its reward! Finally, the native head-man of 
the village, who had come down to see the excite- 
ment and had been turned to service as ‘goal’ dur- 
ing the games, came from the rear and offered to 
compromise by suggestion that I give persen only 
to some of the children indicating a small group 
which had been more or less the most active—but I 
stuck to my point. 

“\When the assembly finally realized after re- 
peated and emphatic declarations that no persen 
really would be forthcoming, the spirit of a great 
part of the group changed (particularly on the part 


of the parents), and from a gleeful participation 
became a nasty continued urging which grew so 


unpleasant that after a few moments | finally beat 
a dignified retreat to the resthouse, shut the door 
in the face of the following crowd, and began to 
read. But for more than an hour afterwards I 
could hear the youngsters and their elders outside, 
clamoring for their ‘persen.’ Only darkness finally 
sent them home. 

.!’ I mused, as 


yy 


“*Play for play’s sake 


quiet was finally restored 


Appeals from Foreign 
Lands 


During one month world-wide requests for aid 
and advice were received by the Playground and 
Recreation Association. A letter from Poland 
read : 

“The government authorities have asked for 
help in planning the establishment of community 
playgrounds for little children. . . . The man 
who is at the head of this department in Warsaw 
is a personal friend of Pilsudski and Mrs. Pilsud- 
ski is patron or backer of this movement for the 
kiddies. This will be the first of such playgrounds 
in Poland and they want to make it a model from 
which to develop others.” 

From Evanston, Illinois, was referred to the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica a request received from a friend in Greece, 
who wrote from Athens asking for information 
concerning this association. She is a member of 
a committee to work along similar lines for girls 
in her country. The wife of the President of 
Greece is president of the organization. A plan 
of organization and other information which 
would be helpful was requested. 

Another request was from a school official with 
the new South Wales Education Department at 
Canberra, who stated that they were anxious that 
the children of the new capital city should have 
the very best. He wished information and mate- 
rial on public playgrounds, vacation physical cul- 
ture schools and health programs. 

A letter from the Professor of Health Educa- 
tion and Director of Athletics at Robert College, 
Constantinople, requested literature on playground 
organization and methods of conducting play- 
grounds campaigns, which he might use in work- 
ing out a credit course at Robert College. 

A. E. Aughtie, City Engineer, South Mel- 
bourne, Australia, called at the office to secure 
information concerning the playground move- 
ment in this country and literature which would 
be helpful in arousing further interest in and sup- 
port of playgrounds in Australia. He stated that 
a beginning had been made but that he felt that 
on his return he hoped to greatly extend and 
strengthen it. Mr. Aughtie was given consider- 
able literature and cards of introduction to recre- 
ation executives in cities he is planning to visit 
in this country. 
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The inspector of colleges at Calcutta Univer- 
sity wrote for sample copies of THE PLAYGROUND, 
which had been suggested to him as suitable for 
students in the 900 high schools and 54 colleges 
affiliated with the university. He also requested 
copies of any publications on physical education, 
hygiene and kindred subjects. 

A large Community Service organization in 
Krakow, Poland, is planning to erect a center, 
one feature of which will be expected to serve 
the community at large in the way of adult educa- 
tion, gymnastic courses, meetings, club gatherings. 
Literature, plans and other data which might be 
helpful were requested. 

A missionary to the Karen people of Burma 
wrote for information about Badge Tests and 
the laying out and equipping of playgrounds. He 
stated that the Karen children are eager to learn 
games and other forms of athletics which will aid 
them in keeping healthful bodies. 


‘Teachin ge Orphans 
to Play 


No paragraph in the story of the Armenian 
orphans rescued and cared for by the Near East 
Relief is so touching as that which tells of the 
necessity for teaching the children to play. To 
us Americans who believe that babies are born 
playing it seems pitiful beyond words that the 
natural impulse to run, to laugh, to contend gen- 
erously in sports should have been killed by the 
cruelties of life when life’s span had only just 
begun. é 

Yet one orphanage director says that he had 
hundreds of children under his care for a whole 
year before he ever saw a glimmer of a smile 
break the brooding thoughtfulness of these boys 
and girls whose memories of violence and pain 
have stilled all youthful desires. Another director 
found an occasional girl child clasping a doll made 
of a twig wound about with a rag, or a boy who 
had whittled a rude horse from a bit of wood, 
but balanced against these two or three were hun- 
dreds who felt no urge to make or use playthings 
even when they could. 

The Armenian is naturally serious, his folk 
\is national anthem is a dirge. 


songs are serious, 
He can watch a thrilling event and make no sound 
of excitement. When to their native suppressions 


are added the depressions following upon disaster 
it requires a real making-over to permit expres- 
sion. 

Near East Relief tried to bring about that 
making-over. One of its methods was by intro- 
ducing both organized and free play, games and 
sports. The individualistic child who had been 
fending for himself for months, sometimes for a 
year or two, needed to have his heart opened to 
others, to learn team work. Trained recreation 
teachers set themselves to the task and taught the 
native teachers who passed on the lore. 

In the Caucasus, where Near East Relief main- 
tains the largest orphanage in the world in former 
cavalry barracks at Leninakan, the thousands of 
children were organized with play captains and 
assistant captains, group leaders and assistant 
leaders for every twenty children. With the huge 
parade ground to perform upon the 68 games 
which they learned might all be going at once if 
it was desired. Prize flags were used to arouse 
competition, as were kites at Corinth, Greece. 
Circle games were varied with Blind Man’s Buff 
and Potato Races. Hand ball, volley ball, basket 
ball, baseball—all had their students and, before 
long, their enthusiasts. Basket ball is preferred 
at the orphanage on the island of Syra in the 
7Egean Sea, where they also do fine balancing 
with rods, poles and bars. Leap frog scores high 
at Nazareth, Palestine, and Tabriz, Persia. The 
little tads at Bird’s Nest, near Sidon, skip rope 
and do a masterful Daily Dozen. Antilyas in 
Syria can put on a field day as well as Leninakan, 
staging obstacle races, dashes, high and broad 
jumps. At several of the orphanages there are 
boys’ bands which add a lively note because they 
have been taught to play lively tunes. There is 
still no shouting on the side lines, incredible as it 
seems to us shouters of the Western World. 
That is the last step to be achieved in the teaching 
of play—securing an expression of pleasure. 

There are still 34,000 children aided in one way 
or another by Near East Relief, being brought 
up to normal living again and held there till the 
submerged impulses rise to their natural place. 
Play is one of the best remedies, psychological 
and physical. In curative properties it vies with 
the trades that the children are taught to give 
them future self-support. It is to continue this 
vital work throughout the Near East that dona- 
tions are made on Golden Rule Sunday, Decem- 
ber fourth. The address of the National Golden 
Rule Committee, care Near East Relief, is 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CoNpucTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL, New YorK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY AT 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Nature Play 


MostLy: THEN RATHER THAN Now 
THERE RATHER THAN HERE 


We Are All Children of the Forest. An animal 
in the forest has two serious occupations—one is 
to get food and the other is to escape being food. 
He has to look foward as well as backward. An 
important message may come from any direction. 
Such a severe “life and death” training for ears, 
eyes, and nose makes for keenness. By closing 
the door to eye development, ear training, or even 
nose education, we are dwarfing our possibilities. 
Our closed door policy for recent generations has 
resulted in our children and their pets being less 
developed in outdoor keenness than the savage and 
wild animals. 

Both the dog and his master are outdoor ani- 
mals. ‘The most carefully laid city plan will not 
replace the activities outlined by nature. There 
is no form of hunting, chasing, fishing, or climb- 
ing, that surpasses that provided by the forest. 
Nature has a long line of provisions for the train- 
ing of every physical and mental requirement. The 
change to the city block has been abrupt. The price 
of herding and fencing has been many diseases, 
the wasting of certain organs (Soft foods and 
the toothbrush with pleasant tasting pastes do not 
save the teeth), and the starving of certain in- 
The grating of machines is no trumpet 
To the dog the 
highest-priced ball will not replace the free forest. 


stincts. 
to the finer instincts of the ear. 


Nor will the cave instincts be born of alley sports. 
Is the wild rabbit so wholly out of tune when he 
refuses to eat in captivity? Is the turkey so ad- 
dicted to disease in his native haunts? Why does 
the muskrat gnaw off a leg for freedom? Is not 
the fact that a two weeks’ old baby can hang by his 
hands two to three minutes a relic of going to 
school in the tree tops? In the old days man’s 
wits had to direct skillful actions at the right time. 
There was no such thing as a park with a fence 
around it nor leveled walks with guiding signs. 
The modern soul is starving to be a leatherstock- 
ing in the school of the woods. 


The City Is a Natural Vacuum. Vacation and 
vacancy come from the same derivative, but who 
would want a summer vacation in the city. If 
Goldsmith spoke the truth when he wrote that 
country life gave the blessing of a vacant mind 
how much more true that would have been if 
said of the city. It is the breeder of vacant lots, 
vacant buildings, vacant positions, and vacant 
hours. The chances of liberating the instincts of 
tree climbing, cave hiding, stone throwing, and 
brook wading,—-the great muscle and brain de- 
velopers of the country youth, are reduced to a 
minimum. Good things to do—wholesome substi- 
tutes for mother nature’s course, have not had 
time to develop in the city. There is not the 
wealth of inheritance that has accumulated down 
through the ages in the woods and hills. There 
is a new piece of work to be done in the city. 
Someone is needed to furnish the kind of tradi- 
tions that will develop our inherited longings. 
There must be opportunity for the growth of our 
natural desires. 

The City Born Do Not Even Have a Monkey's 
Chance. In the old days it was a forest education 
for both man and monkey. Up to late colon- 
ial days there was the birch switch, the wil- 
lowy fishing pole, the hickory bow, the 
oak “shinney” stick, the rolling stone, the 
grape vine swing, the slush snowball, the tiddle- 
y-bender on unsafe ice, riding birches, knocking 
off daisy heads, jumping hay, fresh mud squeezing 
up between the toes, splashing water, running sand 
through the hands, chewing sassafras leaves, strok- 
ing fur, and a myriad of other nature contacts. 
Nature was given not only a thorough hand-ex- 
elbowing,” and “all” 
Every child 
Some- 


oy 48 


amination, but a “footing, 
—the “all” meaning muscle control. 
was busy getting the “hang” of things. 
times it bordered upon scientific investigation but 
more often it was the spirit of adventure. There 
was never a question as to the wealth of possibili- 
ties. The child was trying to grasp his natural 
world. Today the city-born is starved for lack 
of natural material—he does not even have a mon- 

key’s chance, to get the “feel” of nature. 
Everyone Inherits the Right to Nature Play. 
429 
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430 NATURE GUIDING 


Nature play is science in the making. Science is 
nature play carried to a fruitful conclusion. Na- 
ture offers a thousand contacts only one of which 
may send the thought current to a central switch- 
board where the ideas may be reassembled and re- 
layed to the world. The child may hold a sea 
shell to his ear and “hear” sea waves, because 
some adult interprets the sound as sea waves. The 
child may not discover that a quart jar or even 
the hand cupped over the ear gives similar music. 
Many grown-ups would not want to discover 
that because it would take away the poetry of the 
experience. The sea shell voicing sea waves makes 
a contact but is relayed as literature rather than 
science. Michael Pupin heard sound waves car- 
ried through the ground when he was a shepherd 
boy in the Serbian hills. But he was one in a 
thousand—the only one from the birth of man— 
that has continued that thought current to a sci- 
entific conclusion. And this much is important— 
if a child is not exposed to these contacts there 
can be no fulfillment of the buds of scientific op- 
portunity—there can be no true adventure of the 
mind. 

Thomas Edison might have been born in 1451. 
If he had he might have discovered America, but 
he could not have given us the incandescent light. 
If he had been born a Chinaman he might have 
invented the art of printing, the magnetic needle, 
or gunpowder, but not the phonograph. If his 
teacher had had an appreciation of science and the 
project method she might have encouraged him 
rather than calling him a dunce. If he had been 
born in the city instead of the country he might 
have been a merchant instead of an investigator. 
Every youth has the right to both opportunity 
and good leadership in nature play. 

Is This an Age of Tin-Canned Education? Is it 
possible that our schools have lost all the freshness 
and flavor of the wild? Scurvy ravaged the arm- 
ies and the navy until it was discovered that fresh 
fruit and vegetables were preventives. Omit the 
vitamines found in lettuce, whole wheat, oranges, 
milk, and eggs and we cannot have normal growth 
or health. Sun-kissed children do not have the 
rickets. Who is to say that the process of educa- 
tion has not become so refined that the very 
vitamines of thought have been thrown away with 
the chaff? Lincoln, and a long line of notable 
men, found all the growth of muscle, nerve fibre, 
and brain that they needed amidst the pastures and 
brambles. Will it be necessary for all of us to 
move to the city to learn the values of the coun- 


try? The necessity of this kind of knowledge 
is just beginning to dawn upon us. It is the bor- 
der line of nature play, scientific exploration, and 
discovery. 

Nature Play Is the Serious Occupation of Child- 
hood. Climbing apple trees, chasing butterflies, 
hunting frogs, fishing for bull-heads, fighting yel- 
low-tailed hornets, gathering shagbarks, making 
mud-pies, harnessing brooks, pushing across a 
pond on a raft, are the serious occupations of 
childhood. Hunting and fighting have always been 
prescribed courses in nature’s school. Creating 
or inventing was added as a course for the human 
family. These courses of study are of educational 
significance. Every child seeks these courses in 
the same way that a duck takes to water, a hawk 
to the air, or a rabbit to the underbrush. We can 
prevent any one of the these animals from attain- 
ing his heart’s desire. But reaching for the next 
limb is more satisfactory than stall-bars, or arms 
side-ways, fling! The pursuit of a field mouse is 
more stimulating than tag. Hunting or foraging 
was one of nature’s lessons before split infinitives 
went out of fashion or transitive and intransitive 
verbs were conceived and will continue for genera- 
tions to be a masterful factor in building up the 
mind and body. 

Nature Play in Youth Is Necessary for Nature 
Recreation in Later Life. V-ducators agree that a 
child should learn to read, to write, to speak 
French, to play the piano, when young. It is 
equally true about running, throwing a baseball, 
swimming, fishing, making things with the hands, 
and fighting. If the child does not learn to do 
these things at the right time he has lost them 
for life. If a girl does not learn to throw a 
baseball before she is twelve years of age by the 
time she reaches the ripe old age of eighteen she 
will not be able to throw a ball. The man who 
does not go fishing as a boy will not find any fun 
in it when old. One can grind away at business 
for fifty years—looking ahead to the time when 
he will go fishing. That time never arrives. If 
one does not enjoy the fields, waters, and forests 
in his youth to be put in those places in old age 
will be a punishment. It is the duty of every 
parent—yes, the sacred trust, to see that his 
children are not robbed of the early enjoyment 
of nature play. 

The Lower Forms of Life Never Attend Na- 
ture’s School. They do not have to. They are 
graduate students right at the start. The honey 
bee never goes to school. Neither does the clam 
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or the bull frog. The frog has a brain. He sees 
a fly and snaps him up. His stomach does not 
have a schooling. It goes right to work on the fly 
and picks the nutritive parts of the fly from the 
non-nourishing wings and claws. A frog’s stom- 
ach at birth is better at separating the good from 
the bad than a baby’s at twelve months. A frog 
can catch a fly with more precision than a school 
boy. A bee does not have to learn to make a six- 
sided cell nor to make a bee line for home. His 


education is ready made. It would not do these 
animals any good if they did go to school. 


Nature’s School Is Run for All Warm Blooded 
Animals. Nature has prescribed that every mam- 
mal shall be a fighting animal. The course of study 
for teaching fighting varies. Puppies and kittens 
may learn by wrestling. The calf tunes up his mus- 
cles by running or holds a bunting match with his 
partner. lhe gray squirrel may wrestle but prefers 
tag. Man, the highest mammal, has several op- 
tions. He may learn by wrestling, boxing, tag, 
on the football field, or other athletic games which 
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are variations of the above order. He may learn 
how to overcome obstacles by camping or possibly 
by competing for marks. Later it may be by 
championing a cause. But this much is certain, 
if he does not learn how to fight as a boy he will 
not be a good fighter when he grows up. A fight- 
ing politician learns to fight young. In the case 
of the city youth it may be in the street, the gym- 
nasium, or the athletic field. In the country it is 
of a different order. Youngsters there have the 
chances of the large town plus grasping squirrels, 
snakes, dragon flies, and setting hens. They go 
swimming with snapping turtles, hornpouts, and 
eels, and when they come out they may pull off 
blood suckers. On the way home they may have 
a pitched battle with yellow-tailed hornets, or 
wave a red flag at a bull. Their streets are not 
lighted. Owls may hoot at them and foxes bark 
but they must push on through the darkness. 
Every red-blooded boy or girl should get some 
of his grit from country sod. 
(To be continued ) 





October, the tenth month hath 31 days, 


1927 


The Leaf Falling Moon 


1927 


Possession is nine points of the law. 


—Proverb. 


1 Sa _ First rural free delivery postal The monarch butterfly is migrating south. 
route, 1896. Yosemite Na- Too late lawn mowing may result in winter killing. 


tional Park established 


1890. 


2 Su Look for Mars, Evening Star, List the most attractive places to see this fall. 


until October 21. 
3 M Sun rises 6; sets 5.38. 


School garden fair. 


4 Tu The pollution of streams de- Second Regional Conference on State Parks, Frankfort, Ky., 


uN 


Oct. 5, 6, 7. 
W_ A key to the evergreens of the Do not mutilate the black alder. 


vicinity will be serviceable. Publicity on storage of winter vegetables. 
6 Th Wild life areas are outdoor Collect black walnuts to plant. The tree is becoming scarce. 


school rooms. 


7 ¥F Make a table of the streams in Brown creepers, white throats, juncos, and horned larks arriv- 


your hinter-land with fish- 
ing notes. 

8 Sa The 
has been reduced to 30,000. 


ing from the north. Good time for a corn roast. 


prong-horned antelope Transplant goldenrods and asters to garden. 


Measures have been taken Tell about some of the insects that are attracting nature lovers 


to prevent its extermina- 
tion. 
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11 
12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


19 


20 


21 


23 
24 
25 


26 


30 
31 


Su 


W 


Th 


ae 
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Su 
M 

Tu 
W 


Tu 


Length of Day, 11 h. 27 m. 

Sun rises 6.08; sets 5.25. Full 
moon. 

Shooting with a camera is a 
popular sport. 


CoLuMBus Day. 
Rubber plants, palms and 
Aspidistra will grow in 


north rooms. 
Moon rises 8.08. 
Eight islands 


aside in 


have been set 

the Mississippi 
coast as breeding ground 
for shore birds. 

Moon r1S€S 9.52. 

Sun rises 6.18; sets 5.13. 


Standard time adopted 1883. 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has a com- 
mittee on Forestry and Wild 


Life Refuges. 


Get the weather man to pub- 
lish concise statements as to 
what may be expected in 
the way of weather for the 
locality. 

Ladies tresses is one of the 
last or? hids. 

R. Bruce Horsfall, b. 1869. 
Natural History artist. Mars 
1S Vorning Star after 
Oct. 21. 

The bubonic plague germ is 
carried by the brown rat. 
The disease killed 25,000,- 
000 people in the 14th cen- 
tury. Do not harbor the 


brown rat this winter. 
Length of Day, 10 h. 52 m. 
Sun rises 6.27; sets 5.01. 
A photograph is a souvenir of 
a vacation, 
Get out some suggestions for 
taking good pictures. 
Theodor: Roosevelt, b. 1858. 
LETTERS TO His CHILDREN. 
Over 700 weeds have been in- 


troduced from Europe. 
Burn the weeds. 
Sun rises 6.34; sets 4.54. 


Length of day 10 h. 35 m. 


J 


Raccoons sleep in winter. 
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Take in house plants. Plant bulbs. Slips. 
Red maple, sour gum, sumachs, and scarlet oaks are aflame. 


Witch hazel and jewel weed are shooting seeds. 


Sparrows are eating weed seed. 

Put protectors around young fruit trees. 
670 and 702.) 

Seed collecting trip. 

Trip to get autumn leaves. ‘ 

Demonstrate on local lake that the surface of the earth is 
curved. 

Milkweed pods opening. 


(Farmers’ Bulletins 


Which seeds come out first ? 


Husking bee. 
Bayberry picking party. 
Trip nutting. 


Observe plant quarantine regulations. 


(Farmers’ Bulletin 1046.) 


Witch hazels are showing their yellow flowers. 


The Sierra Club of California provides nature instruction for 
its members. 
Plant acorns, black walnuts and butternuts. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is urging care 
with fire and clean camps through the Outdoor Good Man- 
ners Program. 


Equip fern dishes. 

Get evergreens for window boxes. 

The first town forest established under state law, 1914, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


Roosevelt said in addressing the readers of the American Mu- 
seum Journal, “My interest in natural history has added 
very little to my sum of achievement but it has added im- 
mensely to my sum of enjoyment in life.” 


Yosemite Museum presented to National Park Service, 


Oct. 29, 1926. 
Family outing and camp fire. 
All Hallowe’en nut roasting and apple bobbing. 
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God’s Out-of-Doors* 


By 


ANN THOMAS, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Friday was a red-letter day at Monroe School 
in the City of Youngstown, Ohio. Grades 3 to 6, 
according to weekly custom, met in the gymnasium 
for assembly. The theme for the morning was 


“God’s Out-of-Doors” and a surprise had been 


promised. An air of expectancy marked the 
assembly. 
After a piano number, suggesting “falling 


leaves,” by a sixth grade pupil, the principal 
opened the worship period by reading Ecclesiastes 
Three 
fifty boys and girls with the joy of 


11—‘“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
hundred and 
the morning upon their faces joined in the school 
prayer : 

hands, clean words, and clean 


“Give me clean 


thoughts ; 


Help me to stand for the hard right against the 


easy wrong ; 
Save me from habits that harm. Teach me to 
work as hard and play as fair in Thy sight 


alone, as if all the world saw. 

Forgive me when I am unkind and help me to for- 
give those who are unkind to me. 

Keep me ready to help others at some cost to my- 
self. 

Send me chances to do a little good each day, and 
grow more like Christ. Amen.” 

A real spirit of worship pervaded the assembly 

as all 

“He Leadeth Me,” under the leadership of the 

music teacher. 


joined in singing “Morning Thanks” and 


Music is the language of the soul 
and children’s voices, beautifully modulated, carry 
a soulful message. 

At the call for Bible verses that spoke of Na- 
ture’s God, In order 
to be heard distinctly over the entire room, pupils 


the responses were many. 


mounted their chairs and in clear, forceful voices 
spoke the lines that expressed the joy and ap- 
preciation of writers of old in the works of the 


Creator. 

*At the request of the Playground Association of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Dr. Vinal spent two days in the city. Included in 
a busy schedule was a talk to the Monroe Grammar School. Dr. 
Vinal wa ) pressed with the morale of the school that he 
asked the neipal, Miss Ann Thomas, to send this report for 
the readers of THe PLAYGROUND. 


Ernestine said, “As for man, his days are as 
grass; as a flower of the field so he flourisheth. 
The wind passeth over it and it is gone and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” 

Wesley contributed, “But I am like a green olive 
tree in the house of God and in Him will I trust 
forever and ever.” 

Virginia added, “For, as the Heavens are high 
above the earth, so great is His mercy toward 
them that fear Him.” 

Brunetta said, “He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” 

Martha offered, “And the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness deep. And the Spirit 
of God was upon the face of the waters.” 

Roy added, ‘““Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands. Thou settest all 
things under his feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, the 
fish of the sea and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea.” 

Mae spoke, “There is a river, the streams 
whereof shall make glad the city of God and the 
holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” 

Margaret said, “Who then is this that even the 
beasts of the field and the fowl! of the air obey 
Him.” 

Robert offered, “I know all the fowls of the 
mountain and the beasts of the field are mine.” 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein.” 


Alexander— 


Elizabeth—‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 

Kenneth—‘For God made two great lights—a 
greater light to rule by day and a lesser light to 
rule by night.” 

Grace—*He maketh the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herbs for the service of man that he 
may bring food out of the earth.” 

Freda—“Oh Lord, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth. Who hath set thy glory above the 
heavens ?” 
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“The heavens are thine, the earth also 
As for the world and the fulness there- 


Anna 
is thine. 
of—thou hast founded them.” 





A verse of President Roosevelt’s favorite hymn, 
“How Firm a Foundation,” gave the entire assem- 
bly an opportunity to lift their voices in song. 

The principal called upon the students to report 
on any interesting phases of “outdoor-life’’ ob- 
served recently or scientific facts gleaned from 
current magazines or daily press. 

Jessie Ella promptly replied, “Carlyle said, ‘Why 
did not some one teach me the constellations so 
that I may be at home in the starry heavens that 
are always above and which | do not know to this 
day.’” 

May reported, “The winter birds that have 
homes in the park are: blue jay, cardinal, tree 
sparrow, tufted titmouse, chickadee, screech owl, 
nuthatch, downy woodpecker, hairy woodpecker, 
Bob White and grouse—the last two named found 
deep in the park or in the wild woods.” 

Ruth, of the 5B grade, had found some interest- 
ing information about the chickadees. ‘The 
chickadee is a small, ashy colored bird, 544 inches 

He lines his nest 
His food is chiefly 


long with a black cap and bib. 
with hair, feathers and leaves. 
insects and insects’ eggs. His mate lays five to 
nine eggs in his nest. The chickadee helps the 
farmers by eating the insects so that poisonous 
spray is unnecessary.” 

Arthur, also of 5B grade, reported that nut- 
hatches save the farmers time and money. One 
year the pear tree psylla destroyed a large crop of 
pears. The next winter the farmer fed the nut- 
hatches and in payment the next autumn he had a 
splendid crop. 

Roy, of 6B grade, offered this interesting news, 


“The Boy Scouts of 


of England have started a tree seed exchange. 


\merica and the Boy Scouts 
The American boys have sent six (6) black wal- 
nuts from a tree overhanging President Roose- 
velt’s grave at Oyster Bay, Long Island. In re- 
turn they will receive seeds from historic English 
trees. Dan Beard, National Scout Commissioner, 
sent this message with the walnut seeds, ‘When 
you plant these trees, they will be more than trees, 
the fruit of which shall be more than black wal- 
nuts, for with these seeds goes the brotherhood 
and fellowship of the Boy Scouts of America.’ ” 

Wesley, of 6A grade, brought the news, “One 
of the world’s greatest mineral collections, col- 
lected by the Smithsonian Institution, has been 
placed in the U. S. National Museum at Wash- 


ington, D.C. There are nearly 9,000 specimens in 
the collection, many of them very rare.” 

Jessie Ella, who had reported Carlyle’s regret, 
added, “If you would look out tonight, you would 
see the beautiful constellation, Orion, the great 
hunter of Greek Mythology. There are three 
stars for the belt and below the belt there is a 
round line of stars obliquely set that outline the 
sword. Above the belt there is a beautiful star 
that the ancients said was on his shoulder. Below 
the belt is a white star that is believed to be on 
the heel of his shoe. The brave hunter Orion 
stands in the heavens, with his club uplifted, and 
beyond him is his dog.” 

The assembly was then inspired to recite the 
Nineteenth Psalm, beginning, “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God.” 

Following Dr. Vinal’s nature talk, which was 
the surprise of the morning, the assembly closed 
with the singing of America the Beautiful. 





A Golf Putting Contest 


Z. Nespor, executive secretary, Elmira Com- 
munity Service, arranged the following Golf Put- 
ting Contest, which took place on September 17th: 

1. Green to be marked off with circles form- 
ing a bull’s-eye, with cup as center. 

2. Each contestant plays five (5) Rounds—or 
—twenty (20) Holes. 

3. A Round consists of four (4) Holes at the 
following distances—( where ball is played after 
each hole is completed, the first hole starting 
from five-foot mark )— 


Ist Hole 5 Foot Par or Excellent Score One Put 
] “ce c se sé “é “c “ “e “ 

2nd 15 

m—m a hUmlUCU! a “ Two Puts 
4th “ 35 ‘ec “ec ‘ ‘ “ce “cc “ 


Six (6) Puts—One (1) Round—Par 6 
Par for Five (5) Rounds—Thirty (30) 

4. Player completing five (5) Rounds (or 
Twenty (20) Holes) with lowest number of 
strokes is declared winner. 

5. Players have the choice of selecting any 
position on the circle. 

6. Not more than four (4) balls are allowed 
on green at any one time. 

7. Perfect Score—Twenty (20) 

Par Score—Thirty (30) 
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A “Swimftest in Syracuse” 


By 


Joun C. KIEFFER, 


Supervisor of Boys’ and Men’s Activities, Syracuse, New York 


Each playground in Syracuse has an annual 
swimming meet, known as Swimfest, because it 
includes not only straight swimming events, but 
novelty water events, which are the source of much 
entertainment. These swimfests are advertised 
about the playground neighborhood about ten days 
in advance so that the boys and girls can practice 
if they care to. Entries are made by signing up 
with the leader or with the life guard at the pool. 

The events consist of the usual short free style 
dashes for small boys and girls (about 40 or 50 
yards ): back stroke, breast stroke for small, inter- 
mediate and large boys and girls; diving, plunging 
and under water swim for the older boys and girls. 


In plunging and under water swim events, we 


usually tie a cork or inflated rubber balloon to 
the neck of each competitor by means of a string, 


so that each may be located at any time during the 


event. 

Then come the fun events, among which the 
tilting contest is probably the most popular. In- 
stead of taking a long bamboo pole and tying a 
stuffed salt bag on the end, which as soon as it 
becomes wet, is heavy and dangerous because the 
pole is liable to pierce through the cloth, we use a 
rubber suction cup, such as plumbers use in forcing 


a drain that has become stopped up. These cups, 


which are made of soft rubber 3 or 4 inches in 
to a short wooden 
in 5and 10 cent stores. The 
plug is shaved down to fit tightly in the end of the 
bamboo pole 


and are attached 


diameter 


plug, may be bought 


and fastened by winding adhesive 
tape around it. The cup may then be put on the 
plug and the tilting pole is ready for use. This 
arrangement is perfectly safe because the cup on 
the end of the pole is soft and pliable and prevents 
scratching and bruising. It is especially advanta- 
geous because it permits not only pushing the 


competitor over, but pulling him over by pushing 


the cup firmly against his wet suit, thereby creat- 
ing a suction great enough to do the trick. 


A Keg Boat 


As some of our pools are rather small, it was 
necessary for us to contrive some sort of boat 
transportable from pool to pool that would be 
sasily managed and strong, yet tipsy enough to 
give the thrill from tilting. After trying boxes, 
washtubs, wooden planks and other arrangements, 
the following idea was worked out. Two ordinary 
kegs of the size commonly known as “halves” (24 
inches in diameter and about 30 inches high) are 
put on their rolling side about a foot apart. Then 
a 10-inch plank, 2 inches thick and about 8 feet 
long is nailed to both the kegs, leaving a space of 
from 1 to 2 feet between them. A foot or two of 
the plank should project out beyond the kegs on 
When this boat is launched into the 
a foot beneath the sur- 
that the kegs are suffi- 
and bunged up to make 


either end. 
water, the board is about 
face, provided, of course, 
ciently well pitched inside 
them water-tight. 

For the tilting contest 
end of the plank facing the center, while a third 
boy stands in the center between the kegs, bracing 
In this position and 


one boy straddles each 


one knee against the keg. 
holding his tilting pole, he is propelled toward his 
opponent by the two boys sitting on the ends. The 
boys who propel the boat do so by paddling with 
their hands and feet. As the opponents come 
within poking distance of one another, they start 
jabbing with their poles. The one who is success- 
ful in dislodging the crew of the other boat and 
tipping them over two out of three times wins the 
event. ‘These keg boats may also be used for crew 
races, by having one boy straddle each end of the 
board, with a third boy straddling the middle with 
all of them facing in the same direction. On the 
signal to start, they all paddle with their arms and 
legs working in unison as does a regular crew. 
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‘Tennis 1n Beaumont ‘Texas 


By 


F. L. BERTSCHLER, 


Superintendent of Parks 


In the fall of 1926 Beaumont, Texas, secured 
its first public tennis courts, when the Park De- 
partment opened for use six cement courts 30 by 
78 feet. Tennis had never before been one of 
the outstanding sports in the city, for the expense 
of maintaining grass or clay courts in this cli- 
mate and the heavy rainfall making courts unfit 
for use many days in the year had resulted in a 
scarcity of playing facilities. Before the opening 
of the Park Department’s courts there had not 
been more than four courts in the entire city. 

The new courts have three feet wings at each 
end for serving with a minimum distance between 
court and backstop of twenty-three feet. This 
area is covered with packed shell; backstops are 
of heavy diamond mesh galvanized wire, ten feet 
high. 

The courts, which are located in three parks in 
the northern, central and southern sections of the 
city, were immensely popular from the moment 
of their opening, and during the fall and winter 
play became so heavy that regulations governing 
the use of courts were established so players could 
make reservations and be assured of having a 
court. Telephone reservations were permitted, 
and with rules posted at each court, during the 
six months in which the plan has been tried, only 
one instance has arisen when players without res- 
ervations refused to give up courts. 

It may, in time, become necessary to require 
players to receive written permits at the office, 
but this is a great inconvenience to the player 
and will be avoided if possible. Since April first, 
1000 reservations have been made. September 
proved the largest month yet. The reservations 
are in one name, of course, and two or four play- 
ers use the court. Only a small percentage of the 


players using courts make reservations. The ma- 
jority of these are made by office workers who 
wish to be assured of a court before going out. 

During June, July and August, free instruction 
in tennis was given on schedule at two parks by 
the playground directors and director of boys’ 


activities. The Young Men’s Christian Associa~ 
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tion city championship tournament was played on 
the park courts and a district invitation meet 
early this month kept five courts in constant use 
three days. Cups were awarded winners. 

It is expected that two additional courts simi- 
lar in nature will be constructed this winter and 
plans of the department call for a battery of six 
to be constructed adjoining the club house at the 
municipal golf course, thus making locker and 
shower rooms available to tournament players. 
High school tennis will be a recognized sport this 
year and the park courts will be used on schedule 
without charge. Plans are under way to have 
three courts lighted for night play. 


RULES 
GOVERNING USE or TENNIS CouRTS 


1. Reservations will be made by calling Phone 
2062 during the office hours. 

2. Reservations will be made not more than 

one day preceding date of play except in case of 
Sundays, holidays, etc., when reservations may 
be made two days previous to playing date. Mon- 
day reservations may be made Friday and Satur- 
day morning. 
3. Players having reservations may claim court 
until twenty minutes past the hour, after which 
the reservation is forfeited and any players wait- 
ing may occupy court. 

4. Players refusing to give up courts to players 
having reservation will be barred from use of the 
courts for thirty days. 

5. Under crowded conditions, players who have 
made a reservation may not be included in games 
reserved under another name for the hour pre- 
ceding and following that during which they held 
a reservation. 

6. Unemployed children under sixteen years of 
age are not permitted to reserve the courts after 
5:00 p. m. nor prior to 8:00 a. m. 

7. Skates, vehicles and coasters of all types are 
prohibited from the courts at all times. 

8. Any sport, game or other activity which may 
he detrimental to the courts or equipment of same, 
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or which may interfere with the proper use of the 
courts, is prohibited. 

9. Players are required to furnish their own 
paraphernalia except nets, which will be provided 
by the Department unless the service is abused. 

10. Players are requested to cooperate with the 
Department in enforcing rules and report viola- 
tions of same. The courts are for the maximum 
enjoyment and use and these rules are established 


to that end. 


Waukegan, Illinois, 
Athletic Field 


Hich Scuoot Boarp Devetors $100,000.00 


Sports CENTER 


By 


Jacos L. CRANE, Jr., 
Chicago 
Ata total cost of nearly $100,000.00 the Wauke- 


gan Township High School Board of Commis- 
sioners, through its Committee on Athletics, has 
developed and put into use a complete athietic 
field and sports center. The field provides a 
quarter mile running track with a 220-yard 
straight-of-way, inside of which is placed the 
football field; a separate baseball field; three ten- 
nis courts ; a practice football field ; an intra-mural 
held ; a field for hockey and a complete field house. 
The running track straight-of-way is twenty- 
five feet wide and the quarter mile circuit fifteen 
feet wide, and both are built up with under-drain- 
age and graded cinders and are enclosed with con- 
crete curbing. The football field and baseball 
field are both carefully graded and under-drained. 
Steel frame work bleachers for 2,000 spectators 
are placed outside the running track. A separate 
stand of bleachers was erected for the baseball 
field. ‘The field house cost about $12,000.00 and 
is made the entrance feature to the athletic field. 
The tract of land utilized for the field is about 
fourteen acres in area and is completely enclosed 
with woven wire fencing. Inside the fence trees 
and shrubs and several thousand flowering plants 
have been set out with the idea that the field should 
be the center for botanical study in the high school. 
Along the eastern side of the field the fence has 


been set back about fifty feet to provide a large 


parking space for machines. This is one of the 
important features of the Waukegan field. 

Some difficulty was experienced with the drain- 
age of the football field. Two factors entered into 
this problem, namely, an obstructed outlet which 
has recently been cleared by the extension of a new 
storm sewer by the city, and the dense character 
of the clay soil over the under-drains. The latter 
difficulty has been relieved by a secondary system 
of under-drains close to the surface. 

It was necessary to carry a four-foot storm 
sewer across the property to take care of the storm 
water run-off from a brook west of the field. Un- 
der-drainage and water supply connections and 
drinking fountains have been placed throughout 
the field. Wherever possible, existing trees have 
been preserved and, with the new planting, a 
semi-park like effect with shade and greenery is 
made possible instead of the ordinary barren ap- 
pearance of athletic fields. 

The fourteen acre tract of land cost approxi- 
mately $19,000.00 ; the general contract for under- 
drainage, water lines, grading, building the run- 
ning track, and the foundations for the tennis 
courts amounted to approximately $35,000.00. 
The seven foot woven wire fencing, with steel 
posts set in concrete, enclosing the field cost about 
$2.00 per running foot. The seeding cost about 
$2,000.00 and several thousand additional have 
been spent in setting out trees and shrubs and 
flowering plants. One full time caretaker is em- 
ployed and he is given helpers when necessary. 


A Stunt Contest 


The Drama Division of the Houston, Texas, 
Department of Recreation this summer held a 
stunt contest at the Miller Theatre stage for young 
people and adults on the playground. This was 
regarded as a Major Certificate Event and each 
contestant whether in the cast or on the producing 
staff received a major certificate. 


Points Awarded Each Playground Entertaining 
1000 points first place 


700 “ — second place 

500 “ third place 

200 “ to all other contestants 

100 “ for repeating stunt on your own 
playground 

200 “ for repeating stunt on another 


playground 
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Rules Governing the Contest 


1. The stunt must have some continuity of plot, 
cannot be a series of songs, dances and recitations 

2. May be a pantomime with a reader or plac- 
ards to tell the story or spoken drama; can have 
in it songs or instrumental numbers 

3. Time of playing from 10 to 15 minutes 

4. Number of performers not less than five 

5. Ingenuity of presentation, inexpensive cos- 
tumes and properties to be supplied by the con- 
testants 

6. Contestants may have access to the Depart- 
ment’s lighting equipment and stage drapes for 
their settings 

7. Contest is open to boys and girls over fifteen 
and adults 

8. Name of stunt selected must be submitted to 
Miss Fox not later than June tenth 

9. The same stunt cannot be given by two com- 
peting groups. Preference in choice will be given 
to the first comers 

10. Each troupe must have at least a director, 
stage manager and a property man on its producing 
staff. Others may be added as needed 

11. This contest is a major certificate event 

12. The place of the final contest will be Miller 
Theatre. The time June 15th or thereabouts. 

Read over the accompanying stunts. Select one 
or any other you want, then register and start 
rehearsals. Now! 

Awards will be made on: 


Scenery and Properties Points 
Effectiveness, ingenuity, inexpensiveness... 10 
Costumes 
Appropriateness, ingenuity, inexpensive- 


Ct Get Oowee ree yee bead eves deaeh 10 
Presentation 
Pantomime 
Gestures, facial expression.............. 20 


Team work—each actor a vital part of the 
picture. No characters overshadowing 
| PCP TTP error eer eee 10 

Smoothness—no waits for entrances, 
promptings, miscues or other mix-ups 
such as knocking over scenery........ 10 

Tempo—speed with which the action moves, 
not too-fast nor too slow. Plays within 
prescribed time limit... ......0..¢++. 10 

Grouping—Stage pictures, positions on 
SE hk d hk OR WE bw see RR SER oes 10 

Clearness of story (three)—A, _ reader’s 


voice ; b, dialogue; c, placards; d, pure 
pantomime ............ (ewe os cake 10 
Selection—Must have continuity of plot, 
meet with approval of committee, must 
have prescribed number in cast....... 10 


Our Folks 


Miss Dorothy I. Bell has succeeded Miss Irene 
Welty as Superintendent of Recreation in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor has been appointed to the 
position of Supervisor of Women’s Recreation to 
succeed Miss Wanda Shutts in Pontiac, Michigan, 

Miss Kathryn Krieg has been appointed as Di- 
rector of the Girls’ Federation in Council Bluffs, 
lowa. 

Miss Harriette Bellinger, of Charleston, S. C., 
has been appointed as assistant to Miss Sophie 
Fishback, Superintendent of Recreation in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Mr. John T. Hunt has been employed as the 
Director of the Ludlow Recreation Association, 
Ludlow, Massachusetts. 

Charles Hayes has been employed as Director 
of the colored work in Zanesville, Ohio. 

Miss Dora Dodge has been employed as assist- 
ant in charge of women’s and girls’ work in Wood- 
lawn, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Mildred Oliver has been employed as Di- 
rector of Recreation with the Civic League in 
Tarrytown, New York. 

Miss Ruth Sherburne, until recently a field sec- 
retary of the Playground and Recreation Associ- 
ation of America, has accepted appointment as 
Superintendent of Recreation in the newly created 
year round system in Glens Falls, New York. 

Walter Wood, formerly of Shurleff College, 
has succeeded John E. MacWherter as Superin- 
tendent of Recreation in Alton, Illinois. 

Earl N. Riskey has accepted the position of Di- 
rector of Recreation and Physical Education in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Mrs. Daniel J. Sweeney has been appointed as 
Superintendent of Parks in Schenectady, New 
York, to succeed her husband, Mr. Daniel 
Sweeney, whose death occurred recently. 

C. M. Miles has been appointed to the new 
position of Supervisor of Physical Education for 
the State of Florida with headquarters in Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
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Handcraft Ideas for 
Thanksgiving * 


ProsLEM I 


Problem—To make napkin rings for the 
Thanksgiving table. 
Materials—Stiff 


transparent watercolors and scissors. 


construction paper, Prang 


Step 1—Make a stiff pattern as shown, 614” 
x 134”. (See A, p. 440.) Trace this on stiff con- 
struction paper, making six, eight or twelve, as 
desired. 

Step 2—Sketch little autumn designs in the 


center of the strip and color them with Prang 
watercolors. 

Step 3—If desired write a motto or fortune on 
the opposite side of the paper. 

Step 4 
napkin ring together. 

Note: These can be made by little artists and 


Cut a slit where shown and fasten the 


are very effective. 


PROBLEM II 


Making an electric light shade. 
Ordinary empty cylindrical cereal 


Problem 

Materials 
box. Prang transparent watercolors. A_ sheet 
of bond paper. Linseed oil and turpentine (about 
10c each). Paste or glue, and colored cord. 
Step 1—Cut away the center portion of the cer- 
eal box, saving only the top and bottom covers. 
Cut a 3-inch hole in the top cover. This is to 
accommodate the electric light globe. 

Step 2—lay the bond paper on a sheet of glass 
or cardboard. Mix up two saucers of watercolor, 
one a red orange, the other bright yellow. Dampen 
your sheet of bond paper and paint it with the 
Dripping the col- 


ors on will give it a better effect. 


yellow and orange watercolor. 
Step 3—When the colors are dry, turn the sheet 
upside down and rub it with a soft cloth dipped in 
the linseed oil and turpentine. This makes the pa- 
per transparent. 
Step 4—When oil and turpentine are dry, paint 
a little design on the colored side of the paper. 
This may be an owl, turkey, Pilgrim head, or 
Indian. Use black watercolors and paint it in sil- 
houette effect. 
Step 5—Roll the bond paper around the cereal 


_*Prepared through courtesy of American Art Aid, Stanford 
University, California. 


box cover to see how much you need for the lan- 
tern shade. Cut away unnecessary part and glue 
the two ends of the color paper together. Let this 
set, then glue this cylindrical tube to the inside 
of the cereal covers, making the complete light 
shade. 

Step 6—Tie four colored cords to the top of 
the shade and if desired fasten a tassel on the bot- 
tom, as shown. If tassel is used it must be put 
in place before the bottom of the shade is glued 
to the cylinder (See B, p. 440). 


Prosiem III 


Problem—To make artistic table favors. 

Materials—Box of Omodelo, empty walnut 
shells, paraffin, Prang watercolors, stiff drawing 
paper. 

Step i—A. Omodelo favors. Very attractive 
favors are made from Omodelo modeling clay. 
Roll cream and red Omodelo into little balls, some 
larger than others. With these, little animals, birds 
and fruits can be made. 

Step 2—Use a piece of toothpick to hold head 
and body together, making the base wide so the 
figures will stand up. 

Step 3—Fasten cards to the legs or bill of the 
figures. Each card should contain the name of 
the guest. 


ProBLEM IV 


Step 1—Walnut favors. Obtain a number of 
unbroken walnut halves. Fasten these to a small 
square of green Omodelo. 

Step 2—Fill the shell with small candies. 

Step 3—Make a sail of colored paper, write the 
guest’s name on it and fasten it to a toothpick 





mast. 

Step 4—Insert the mast in the candies, where 
it will be held in place. If desired drop a small 
bit of warm paraffin in the shell and set the mast 
in this. 

Note: For children’s parties the shells are com- 
pletely filled with paraffin into which a bit of 
string has been set as the mast and sail. After 
the dinner, each guest takes his boat and lights 
the string, racing the walnut ships across a dish- 
pan sea. 


ProBLEM V 


Step 1—Thanksgiving Boxes. 
These are made as shown in the diagram. When 
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this diagram is made, cut and folded into place, 
it makes a good box for holding nuts and candies. 
(See C.) 

Step 2—Sketch a turkey, pumpkin, Indian tee- 
pee, or sdeillar design and color it with Prang 
transparent watercolors. 

Step 3—Paste the design to the front of the 
box and write the guest’s name on one side of it. 


Poe —_ 
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A Chest of Gold and 
(sood Cheer 


There is a frost in the air in November and it 
is time for indoor fun. Wouldn't you like to 
give a Pirate Game Party like this ? 

Invitation—Gilt edged, white correspondence 
cards were chosen and with a sling of a pen dipped 
in red ink, artistic splashes were made. 

‘A Pirate Game Party 
on the 
Good Ship Funforall 
Gold! 
Silver! 
Jewels! 
Games ! 
and 
Food for the Hungry 
Come with a patch over your eye or come with 
silver buckles, but 
Come—you must 


and 
\ Pirate—you must be” 
Date Pirate’s Name and Address 


Decorations—The living room was made at 
A rope was 
fastened to one end of the chandelier and at the 
other end to the door knob. A big cheese cloth 
was tied to this rope with heavy knots. On the 
sheet was pasted a skull and cross bones cut from 
black paper. Rope—lots of it—with small pirate 
flags here and there added to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. Huge logs were burning in the 
were everywhere—black 
candles in brass holders. The porch light was 
shaded and the porch steps were blocked so guests 
had to climb up a ladder. 

The Table Cloths—were of paper and in each 
corner was pasted a black triangle with a skull 
and cross bones underneath. 

The Napkins—were also of paper and had little 
gold circles pasted on them at random and red 
drops of sealing wax. 

The Name Cards—were tiny pirate flags. 

The Score Sheets—were white sheets of paper 
with a gold band pasted at the top. 


little expense to resemble a ship. 


fireplace and candles 


Refreshments 
Pirate Goulash made of spaghetti, tomato sauce, 
lima beans, bacon, green pepper and 
Italian grated cheese 
Dill Pickles 
Italian Bread—a loaf to a table, pulled as needed. 
Dessert—Red bananas scooped and the skin 
formed ship-shape filled with bananas and 
strawberries 
Coffee 
The goulash was served from a big kettle over 
the fire place. 
spoon and tin plate. 
Costumes—The costumes were original. There 
were many turbans, waving moustaches, black 
People came representing such 


Each person brought up her tin 


eyes and daggers. 
characters as Peter the Great, Bimbo and The Rat. 

Games—Many different kinds of games were 
played—bridge, author, old maid, checkers, dom- 
inoes, flinch. Red silk bandana handkerchiefs 
were given as prizes to those having the highest 
score at each game. 

Just before refreshments, one of the pirates of- 
fered to share his latest find of treasure—a huge 
candy box previously prepared by the hostess. 
This was covered with silver paper and in it were 
many odd things—cheap rings, beads, necklaces, 
small brass objects, something for everyone. The 
bottom container had chocolate bars covered with 
silver paper. 

It was voted a most successful party. 
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SUBURBAN PLAYGROUND 441 


| A Suburban ‘Town of 
Eleven ‘Thousand 


Opens a Playground 


In many well kept communities where people 
take pride in their lawns, flower beds and gar- 
dens, the time arrives when there is no place for 
children to play. Vacant lots are few; school 
yards are too small and traffic in the street makes 
play dangerous. Something has to be done to 
relieve the situation. 

This was the situation in Ridgefield Park, New 
Jersey, last summer. The town owned the large 
tract of meadow land purchased several years ago 
for a park, but such a tremendous amount of fill- 
ing in and grading was necessary that the cost of 
having the work done by contract was considered 
too expensive. The plan for laying out a park 
was acct rdingly dropped for the time being. Two 
years ago the Board of Commissioners decided to 
do the work with the town forces. Two Ford 
tractors and a scraper were purchased and under 
the direction of the supervisor of Public Works 
the ground was graded at a saving of several 
thousand dollars over the price given by the con- 
tractors. The ground was thoroughly rolled and 
a quarter mile cinder running track laid out, inside 
which a very fast baseball diamond and a splendid 
football field were built. There is a slope on one 
side of the ground, making a natural grandstand. 
Grass seed was planted in the center of the field 
and on the hill top, making a delightful place for 
children to romp. This left a section of about 500 
feet square for which no plans had been made. 

Miss Agnes Gartland, a resident of the com- 
munity, became interested in the playground idea 
and put a plan before the Commissioners. As no 
appropriation was available at the time, she asked 
permission of the Commissioners to solicit the help 
of local organizations to equip a playground on 
the property selected for a park. Permission was 
granted immediately by the Board, who made 
available the services of the supervisor of Public 
Works and his staff to assist in laying out the 
ground. 

Miss Gartland gathered all available information 
regarding playgrounds and sent a letter to each 
Organization, requesting the donation of some 
piece of apparatus of their own purchasing, assur- 
ing the group that their contribution would be 


suitably inscribed with the donor’s name. Price 
lists were enclosed to give the groups some idea 
of the cost of various pieces of apparatus. Imme- 
diate action was asked for so that plans could be 
effective by the date of the closing of school. 


The response to the appeal was amazing. The 
larger organizations purchased immediately after 
consulting with Miss Gartland and learning from 
her the apparatus most needed. The smaller 
groups whose treasury was low answered that 
they would give entertainments to raise money 
for the purpose. Miss Gartland was also suc- 
cessful ‘in securing donations for supplies for 
handcraft activities. 


Meanwhile work was progressing in the park. 
Two tennis, two basketball and two handball 
courts and quoit, horseshoe and croquet courts 
were laid out and a large sand box was con- 
structed. A wading pool 80 x 25 feet was built, 
the cement being donated by large cement con- 
cerns and the work done by men of the town in 
two Saturday afternoons. A house which was 
on a piece of property owned by the town was 
moved over to the park for use as a comfort sta- 
tion and the apparatus was erected by workers in 
the Highway Department. All of this was done 
within two months, the playground opening on 
June twenty-fifth with a kindergarten section of 
four baby swings, two slides, four seesaws and 
the wading pool and with a section for the older 
children containing six swings, two slides, four 
seesaws, an ocean wave and equipment for bas- 
ketball and tennis courts. 


The important problem of leadership was not 
neglected. The services of a worker were pro- 
vided by the Commissioners—the only expense 
which they were asked to undertake. Since the 
opening of the playground many donations have 
been received such as park benches, several easy 
chairs for the mothers, three drinking fountains, 
a set of clock golf and a teeter ladder. Four 
more tennis courts have been laid out to accom- 
modate the large number of players. 


Handcraft has been an important activity. A 
volunteer gave her services one day a week to 
teach folk dancing, sewing, paper flower making 
and rafha work. So much interest has been 
created that it has been found necessary to hold 
classes twice a week. 

The success of the playground can be judged 
only by a visit to it. Children flock there every 
day, the large majority bringing their lunch and 
staying till late afternoon. Tables and benches 
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have been provided so that they will be comfort- 
able. It is surprising how many of the mothers 
come, bringing their sewing with them. In the 
evening employed workers keep the tennis courts, 
baseball fields and other game courts busy. Chil- 
dren are permitted in the park until nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

The secret of the success of the playground is 
the cooperation between the various local organi- 
zations and individuals, the town commissioners 
and officials and the promoter of the campaign. 
Miss Gartland has given unstintingly of her time 
and effort and has successfully persuaded others 
to put their shoulders to the wheel. The organi- 
zations who have donated apparatus and supplies, 
and whose names appear on their gifts have a 
very personal interest in the success of the play- 
ground, which is a community park in every sense 
of the word. 


A Play Day at Mount 


Vernon 


On August 22nd the Recreation Commission of 
Mount Vernon, New York, held its annual play 
day in Hartley Park. The boys were divided into 
three classes, the girls into two. The following 
events were conducted for girls: 35-yard dash, 
shuttle relay ; 45-yard dash, jackstones, newcomb, 
playground baseball throw for distance, standing 
broad jump. For the boys the events consisted 
of 45-yard dash, shuttle relay, standing broad 
jump, running high jump, baseball tournament, 8 
pound shotput, quoit pitching and a volley ball 
tournament. Immediately after the field events 
an exhibition in singing games was given by the 
girls from all ten playgrounds. A watermelon 
eating contest caused a great deal of amusement. 

In connection with play day an excellent ex- 
hibition of handcraft was offered by the play- 
grounds. One interesting exhibit was a miniature 
stage for which three scenes depicting the story 
of Red Riding Hood had been made. The theatre, 
eighteen inches high, was complete with pull cur- 
tains, back drop, wings and furnishings. The cos- 
tumes and accessories were complete in their de- 
tail, even to the half inch basket carried by the 
heroine! In awarding first place for this project, 
the judges took into consideration the diversity of 
handcraft which went into it, such as scene build- 
ing, sewing, toy making and painting, and the 


utilization of the arts involved—drama, storytell- 
ing and nature study. 

Another project was a model three-room apart- 
ment, worked out in great detail, for which the 
children had designed and made pottery, candle- 
sticks, bowls and flower holders, some of them 
not more than one-quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter. Other projects were a miniature zoo and a 
gift shop fully equipped. 

Mount Vernon’s handcraft exhibit shown in 
connection with an exhibit under the auspices of 
the Westchester County Recreation Commission 
was awarded first prize in competition with other 
localities in the county. 

A Huge Play Day 

Twenty-three municipal playgrounds partici- 
pated in the Play Day held at the Coliseum at Los 
Angeles. Every demonstrable play activity was 
pictured in the great bowl, hundreds of girls, boys 
and adults taking part in the program. 

3efore the dais where the Spirit of Play and 
her two hundred attendants held sway, there went 
on simultaneously games, sports, dancing and dra- 
matic programs which occupied practically all of 
the ground space of the bowl. 

Buglers heralded the entrance of the Spirit of 
Play and her court, and a host of banner bearers 
accompanied the royal suite. Little children from 
six playgrounds danced the minuet and the Boy 
Scout Band furnished the music. 

In an early episode, story telling and dramatic 
groups were seen, while camping and hiking fur- 
nished the subject of a picturesque demonstration. 
A Day at the Beach was a feature given by the 
children from Venice and San Pedro. Girls under 
twelve years of age participated in singing games, 
including Farmer in the Dell, Looby Lou and 
Have You Ever Seen a Lassie? Relay games of 
small boys included hopping, crab walk, wheel- 
barrow, backward run and run on all fours. 
There was a demonstration of such athletic games 
for girls as archery, hockey, captain ball, bat ball, 
kick ball and volley ball. 

The amphitheater floor was at one time filled 
with bowlers on the green, horseshoe players, vol- 
ley ball and croquet games and marble contests, 
followed by many teams of pyramid builders. 
Soccer, basketball, tennis and playground ball pro- 
vided a program for the men. Folk dances were 
given by the women’s gymnasium classes from 
many playgrounds. 
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At the Conventions 


MEETING OF PARK LEADERS IN PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


About three hundred park leaders from all over 
the United States gathered in Philadelphia from 
September 26th to 29th to talk over their problems 
in individual conferences and in group meetings. 
Any person who has attended a number of these 
conferences cannot help feeling the growth and 
understanding of each other’s problems and the 
increasing unanimity of opinion as to the course 
to be followed in meeting certain practical diff- 
culties. 

Each year sees a greater emphasis on the part 
which recreation has in any park program. At 
this particular conference there was special em- 
phasis on the responsibility of the park depart- 
ments in making cities beautiful, in caring for the 
shade trees throughout the city. All recreation 
leaders can well give thought to the passive phases 
of recreation, particularly to the importance of 
keeping shade trees along our city streets and 
wherever possible and desirable in the home yards. 

One whole evening at the conference was given 
over to illustrated lectures showing the wonderful 
beauties of the national parks in the United States. 
After all, the national parks, state parks, the 
county parks, and the community parks, are all 
part of one great national park movement which 
is doing much not only to make America more 
beautiful but also to provide more recreational fa- 
cilities for all the people. 

Many considered. 
There seemed to be rather general agreement that 


practical questions were 
concrete tennis courts were now preferred by 
tennis players who use municipal tennis courts; 
that there is a very real reason for charging for 
the use of golf courses and tennis courts and not 
charging the boys who use the baseball diamonds. 
The tendency seems more and more for the park 
departments themselves to look after the restaur- 
ant facilities, rather than to arrange for special 
concessions. Several park systems have found it 
necessary to exclude automobiles from a particular 
section of a park given over to picnicking so as to 
lessen the likelihood of accidents to children. 

H. S. Chatfield, President of the Union County 
Park Commission at Elizabeth, N. J., reported that 
he had been talking with a business man who ob- 
jected to parks because they increased taxes. Mr. 


Chatfield reminded this business man that when a 
business man wanted to purchase $40,000 worth 
of gum and did not have the funds on hand he 
went to the bank, borrowed on the gum he was 
purchasing, made a profit, and then paid the 
amount of the loan back to the bank. In the same 
way a county decides that it needs land, goes out 
and borrows the money necessary on bonds, builds 
the parks, and finds that the increased valuation 
of the property near the parks brings in a suff- 
cient sum in additional taxes so that the upkeep 
is entirely met, and gradually the bonds are re- 
tired so that after all the transaction is not essen- 
tially different from that of the business man 
financing a profitable investment. After all it is 
good business to buy park land even if one does 
not stop to consider the social values involved. 
Mr. Chatfield reported that the value of land in 
a certain section near a park established in Union 
County, N. J., in 1922 was $703,000. In 1927 
the value of the same land was $3,750,000, an in- 
crease of 436%. He felt that this increase in the 
value of the land was due largely to the establish- 
ment of a park in that neighborhood. 

Among the recreation workers who were in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the American Institute 
of Park Executives were: 

Arthur Leland, Newport, R. I. 


Hon. Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash. ; mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 

Charles English, Playground Association of 
Philadelphia 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, member of the Board 
of Directors of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 

Walter Jarvis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

S. Wales Dixon, District Representative of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica 

S. F. Northrup, District Representative of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica 

L. H. Weir, Director of the Park Recreation 
Study, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America 

Rk. W. Wallace, Director of the Field Depart- 
ment of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

H. S. Braucher, Secretary of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
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THE Puitosopny or AruHLetics. By Elmer Berry. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 W. 44th 
Street, New York. Price, $2.00 

Physical directors, coaches, recreation workers and 
educational authorities will welcome this statement of 
the inherent underlying psychological principles of ath- 
letics and their educational values. Part I has to do 
with the educational basis of athletics—the social, eth- 
ical, emotional and character ability values. Part II 
presents ethical conditions existing at the present time. 
Part III is a discussion of methods of securing ethical 
values from athletics, while Part IV is concerned with 
the psychology of coaching. 

The Philosophy of Athletics helps one in trying to 
think through the problem of the character-building and 
social values of athletics. Much thought is now being 
given to this problem and Dr. Berry writes out of long 
and valuable experience which he has carefully an- 
alyzed. 


Tue New Puysicar Epucation By Wood and Cassidy. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. Price, $2.50 

This book, with the program it presents of naturalized 
activities for education toward citizenship, has been pub- 
lished in response to the continual demand for a printed 
text on the natural program in physical education which 
has had its center in America and is significant in the 

Department of Physical Education at Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Its chief purpose is to suggest a 

program of activities “organized with full respect for 

human nature and its desirable original, inherited im- 

pulses, which is effectively adapted to the needs of each 

individual and each group of individuals in a community, 

a state, a nation.” Two other objectives are sought; one 

to prove the scientific basis of a naturalized program of 

activity that is truly educational and second, to answer 
the demand for definite printed facts on history, scientific 
basis, aims, content and method of the natural program. 


ConDITIONING Gymwnastics. By S. C. Staley. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $1.00 

The method of exercising described in this book and 
profusely illustrated was first used in its present form 
by the French. During the war it was quite extensively 
used by all of the Allied armies in their soldiers’ training 
programs primarily for the purpose of training the sol- 
dier to travel without fatigue in the bending, stooping 
and crawling positions. Mr. Staley believes the exer- 
cises offer a form of training which may well be added 
to the program of physical education activities. 

The exercises are classified according to On-Floor 

Exercises, Stooping Exercises, Erect Exercises and 

Double Exercises. 


INDIAN AND OTHER For_k - Dances—for 
Pageants and Playgrounds. By Mary 
Severance Shafter. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. Price, $3.00 
The dances brought together here, the author states, 
have, with perhaps two exceptions, never before been 
published. The lack of authentic material on Indian 
dances and music will make the five North American 
Indian dances especially acceptable. Teachers will also 
like the Armenian Dances with their unusual formation, 
new rhythms and gay steps. Music and explanatory 
notes are given for all the dances. 


AMERICAN 
Schools, 


Grr_ Lire in AMERICA—A Stupy oF BAckGrounps. By 
Henriette R. Walter. Published by the National 
Committee for the Study of Juvenile Reading, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York. Price, $.50 

Realizing the need for data regarding the background 
against which girls are building their interests, activities 


and characters, the National Committee for the Study 
of Juvenile Reading in 1925 created a sub-committee on 
Girls’ Study. The study, covering as it does social, eco. 
nomic and religious backgrounds of the modern Ameri- 
can girl, presents one of the best pictures of the much 
discussed girl of today which has yet been sketched. 


The chapter on the use of spare time, briefly summar- 
ized, shows that the school girl and the working girl in 
her middle teens have as a rule from six to nine hours 
a day of spare or at least marginal time. These hours 
are spent in a variety of activities. Among these home 
duties hold first place with the majority. Sports and out- 
door exercises generally occupy the second largest amount 
of the spare time of girls. For the place of third im- 
portance, parties and dances run a close race with the 
reading of books, varying in relation with different 
groups. Next in rank are the movies and magazine read- 
ing, closely balanced rivals. 

Church activities and organizations do not play a 
very important part in the spare time of young girls, ac- 
cording to the study, and the favorite recreational activj- 
ties of the girl in her teens vary somewhat according to 
the means of her parents and the size of the town in 
which she lives. Fundamentally, however, the appeal 
of social pastimes is the same everywhere. 

Recreation workers will find this book valuable in 
gaining a better understanding of the adolescent girl. 


How to Bump Aa Tennis Court. Spalding’s Athletic 
Library No. 511B. Published by American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York. 
Price, 50c 

This very practical booklet contains suggestions and 
diagrams for the construction of clay, hard surface, dirt, 
grass, asphalt, concrete and board tennis courts. It also 
gives facts regarding the care of courts, methods of 
lighting and other practical material. A section of the 
booklet is devoted to suggestions for the organization of 

a community tennis club. 


Tennis ANNUAL—Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 57X. 
Published by the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, 45 Rose Street, New York. Price, $.35 

The new Tennis Annual is full of information for ten- 
nis enthusiasts and is of special interest in view of the 
fact that the season of 1926 according to leaders in the 
sport, is “probably the most important that tennis has 
ever known.” It contains information on contests of va- 
rious kinds, championships, sectional and national rank- 
ings, and similar features. Detailed suggestions are given 
for the layout of a court. 


Published by 


Minor PropHecies—By Lee Simonson. 
Price, 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
$1.50 
In this volume have been brought together a number 
of essays of Lee Simonson in which his critical philoso- 
phy of art is developed. The volume is not only a col- 
lection of papers and essays, but a synthesis, the connect- 
ing theme being that the social relevance of art is the 
only criterion by which it can be judged. The papers 
deal in the main with the problem of exhibiting works 
of art seen in the light of this credo. The essays are 
written in a delightful style. They will be of special 
interest to advanced little theatre grouns. 


CHOOSING THE CAmpP. Published by Children, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Price, $.10 
This attractive pamphlet contains an interesting article 
on the “Why of the Summer Camp” followed by a 
camp catechism suggesting the questions parents should 
ask in selecting a camp for their children. There is also 
a suggestive bibliography of camp literature. 
MACMILLAN Books For Boys AND Grirts. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
This very attractive catalog of books for boys and 
girls is classified according to New Fall Books, 1927, and 
the Ladder Library List for boys and girls of various 
age groups. 
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Aputt EpucaTION AND THE Lrprary. American Library 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Price, $.20 


Issued quarterly by the American Library Association, 
this publication is of interest to all concerned with the 
problem of adult education. This issue contains a num- 
ber of items telling of accomplishments in various parts 
of the country and of conferences which have been 
held. There is an interesting description of the home 
reading courses prepared by the Newark, New Jersey, 
Library. 


Givinc OPERA WITH A PuonocrAPH. National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City 

A few years ago the P. R. A. A. issued in bulletin 
form suggestions for giving opera with the phonograph. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 

has revised this material and issued it in pamphlet form. 

A copy may be secured free of charge from the Bureau. 


OrFIcIAL VoLLey Batt Rutes of the N. A. A. F. 1927- 
28. Spalding’s Athletic Library. Published by 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York. Price, $.25 


In addition to the rules a number of practical articles 
appear in this handbook. An interesting feature is the 
section on volley ball for girls and women with its spe- 
cial rules and articles by a number of well known phys- 
ical directors in the field of women’s athletics. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. A_ series of letters by 
Stephen Child. Published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, California. Price, 
$7.50 


The aim of this book, as stated by the author, is “to 
set forth the principles of landscape architecture so 
clearly and simply that they will be readily understood, 
and to emphasize the art impulse behind it all.” With 
this in view twelve typical problems are discussed in 
a series of letters which are the idealized correspond- 
ence of a landscape architect with his client, a repre- 
sentative American, whose successive opportunities are 
those of a modest home-dweller who at length becomes 
a City-Planning Commissioner. In these !etters the 
fundamental elements of landscape design applicable to 
the type problem are set forth in logical order and ap- 
propriate plans are given. The projects selected for 
discussion are modest home grounds and garden design, 
larger home grounds, a group of little homes, hotel 
grounds, a neighborhood of modest homes, village im- 
provement and a small park, playgrounds and a rural 
park for a large city, a system of parks for a large city, 
metropolitan parks and city planning. 

The beautiful illustrations, the artistic appearance 
which the book presents, as well as the interesting sub- 
ject matter combine to make the volume of unusual 
interest. 


Farm YoutH—Proceepvincs, NiIntH NATIONAL CoUNTRY 
LirE CONFERENCE. Published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 


The proceedings of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation conferences held at Washington, D. C., 1926, are 
divided into three sections. Part I contains the addresses 
and papers; part II, the discussions of the conferences 
and Part III the reports of the American Country Life 
\ssociation 


MunicipaL Gotr. A New Publication 


The P. R. A. A. announces the publication of Municipal 
Golf, a practical 48 page pamphlet containing suggestions 
lor the construction and administration of Municipal 
Golf Courses. A number of tables showing dues and 
charges, and giving facts about the operation costs and 
revenues add to the value of the pamphlet. 
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INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 

reventative. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 
or complimentary booklet giv- 
ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
chip or break. 

bet us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 

DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. 


Duluth, Minn. DIAMOND STAKES AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 


Pastor Stop Watch 


(Fifth Second) 


Endorsed by leading 
directors of physical edu- 
cation. Time your rope 
climbing, foot and swim- 
ming, potato races, box- 
ing rounds, etc. 


Price $7.50 
Write today 


Sterling Stop-Watch 
Co., M’f’r 


15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 























Plays and Pageants 
for Christmas Programs 
THE FIRST NOWELL.............. .50 


Christmas Eve in Old England finds Mistress Winston preparing ‘‘cheer’’ 
for the guests of the inn. The weaving of her own experience and thought 
into the dream of the birth in Bethlehem is cleverly done, and combined 
with the old English carols and the festive atmosphere of the inn, it 
makes this play unusually vivid. 


LAD AND OTHER STORY PLAYS... .1.50 
The three Christmas plays, The Christmas Shop, Every Child’s Christmas 
and The Star are simple and delightful. Exquisite and utterly human, 
bringing home to children the true spirit of the day. 


THE GUIDING LIGHT............. .50 
While using the Bible story as the frame of her narrative, the author 
has put unusual content into the brief scenes and has made a Christmas 
play of beauty, dignity and spiritual significance. 


THE NATIVITY OF THE MANGER .50 

This beautiful and dignified Christmas program in- 
cludes tableaus of the wise men, the shepherds, and the 
nativity. Passages from the King James version of the New 
Testament and old music are used throughout. 


The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
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| Gather 
in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
| | | to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 
"SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE — 
is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 
marked satisfaction. 
It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
i feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors., 
Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
Tuirp Year’s Music Memory Setections Now AvalL- information regarding the organization of a Junior Com- 
ABLE munity League; the second, to furnish helpful material 
Recreation official 1 others who have been using in for programs. Very practical indeed are suggestions for 
Sommection with their music memor, adie Wee - Bee program helps and source material available. 
and second yt it’s ! isic memory ‘list seliidhte through The Cooperative Education Association of Virginia, 
the P.R. A.A 'l he Jad on atin that i third saan whose work in rural districts is known from coast to 
tat afen ‘prepared by Professor Tie og ai antl te coast, has made another contribution in the publication of 
for distribution and may be secured for 60c. Twenty- this handbook. 
four selections are listed and the story of each is given, 


together with infort regarding the composer. 


THe A B C or Ruytumic Traininc. By Elizabeth 
Waterman, B. A. Published by Clayton F. Summy 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $2.50 : 

It is the purpose of this book to present some methods 
of adaptation which have been found practical for 
school use in the rhythmic training of children begin- 
ning in the first grade and progressing through the 
fourth. The music given is accompanied by a suggested 
outline of movement needed to show correlation of the 
parts of the story or rhyme with the music. The book 
should prove ver} helpful to teachers of little children. 

SONGS OF THE OpeN. By Grace Keir with illustrations by 
Robert Bruce Horsfall. Price, $1.50 

To develop in children an interest in nature study is 
the purpose of these songs about animals, birds and 
flowers and to teach them the brotherhood which exists 
between themselves and all living creatures.” The book 
also includes a nature pageant, The Growth of Colum 
bine. 

JUNTOR Com MUNI | I Ul H ANDBOOK Published by 


the Cooperati I ition Association of Virginia. 
(State Council of Rural Agencies, Richmond, Va.) 
There have been two objectives in view in the prep- 
aration of this pamphlet rhe first is to give definite 


SocraL Work Pupticiry. By Charles C. Stillman. 
Published by The Century Company, New York. 
Price, $2.25 

Mr. Stillman’s book is a study of the difficult problem 

of advertising social work and social service agencies. 
It explains briefly the functions of advertising, the meth- 
ods and practices which have been used, points out the 
mistakes made, explains a great variety of devices and 
tells how various mediums can be used to the greatest 
advantage. It is a thoroughly practical book with its 
illustrations of posters, designs and displays which have 
proven effective, sample letters, budgets and similar 
helpful material. 


Camp RECREATIONS AND PAGEANTS By Mari Ruef 
Hofer. Published by the Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. Price, $2.00 


Two decades of experience have been crystallized in 
this practical book by Miss Hofer, well known as the 
author of a number of books which have been import- 
ant contributions to the field of recreation. In this book 
prepared especially with the needs of camp workers in 
mind, Miss Hofer has suggested activities of many 
kinds, stressing especially the Indian themes which are so 
appealing to boys. The suggestions offered and the pa- 
geants and Americanization sketches provided will fur- 
nish camp workers with material for many programs, 
Helpful bibliographies accompany the chapters. 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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OrriciAL BASKETBALL Guipe FoR Women’ Spalding’s 
Athletic Library No. 17 R. Published by American 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New 
York. Price, $.25 

Recreation workers, physical directors and athletic 
coaches will welcome the appearance of the Official 

Basketball Guide for Women with revised official rules 

for 1927-28 as adopted by the American Physical Educa- 

tion Association. The actual changes in the rules are 

neither numerous nor radical. There are, however, a 

number of recommendations following some of the rules 

which, it is hoped, will make officiating more efficient. 


Outtines IN HEALTH EpucatTion FoR WomMeEN. By 
Gertrude Bilhuber, D. P. H. and Idabelle Post, 
B. S. Published by A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
York. Price, $2.00 
Not a text book but a source book of information is 
this teaching outline designed to be of service to teach- 
ers and women students in colleges, normal schools and 
universitic 


HeaLtH TRENDS IN SECONDARY Epucation. Published 
by American Child Health Association, New York. 
Price, $1.00 


In November, 1924, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation offered three awards totaling $1,000 to the three 
schools in the country showing the health programs 
judged to be best An outline enabling the schools to 
analyze their own programs was supplied by the Asso- 
ciation. Eighty-six schools formally registered in. the 
contest and the results of the study in fifty-three of 
them appear in the book. It is the hope that the study 
will stimulate the promotion of broader health programs 
in secondary) schools. 


Dances. By Helen Frost. 
Barnes and Company, New 


ORIENTAL AND CHARACTER 
Published by A. S. 
York. Price, $3.00 


| combination of original dances and orig- 
inal music is offered here. Sometimes the theme of the 
music came first and the dance was evolved in response 
to it. In other instances the music was written for the 
character as the author dramatized it to the composer. 
The interesting result lies in the unity of each dance 
and its accompaniment 


The unusua 


PractTicAL FootsALL AND How to Teacu It. By G. S. 
Lowman. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New \ a Price, $4.00 


Mr. Lowman's experience as a football coach since 
1905 has been incorporated in this book, which deals in 
detail with every phase of the game, stressing strongly 
fundamentals and the best methods of teaching them. 
These fundamentals include offensive play, individual 
positions and team play training, field tactics, strategy of 
the game and generalship. There is a complete treatise 
on the forward pass 


Treasure Huntinc. By John F. Gowen. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.50 
All the details which go into the planning of a treasure 
hunt, whether large or small, are outlined in this attrac- 
tive book. In addition to the suggestions for the organ- 
ization of the hunt, there is a chapter on the origin and 
history of treasure hunting. 


With Scissors AND Paste. By Leila M. Wilhelm. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 


suggestions for things to make are to be 
found in this book. Window pictures, place cards, doll 
houses and furniture are all described in a most inter- 
esting manner and diagrams are given to simplify the 
following of the directions. 

By A. Frederick 


THe Boys’ Book or AMUSEMENTS. 
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Their First Gymnasium 
For ages 3 to 8 


Junglegym 
Junior 


Meets the instinct to climb—and 
safely too. No danger at all— 
zraduated bars everywhere. Bears 
the highest endorsements from 


Play and Educational authorities 


FUN AND HEALTH- 
STRENGTH AND CONTROL 


Write for booklet 


Home Playground Department 


Chicopee Mass. 
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(hicAcoNoRMALScHOOL 
re, Of Physical Fducation 1, 


Women 


Training in all branches of Physical Education, preparing high 
school graduates to become Playground Supervisors, Directors of Phy- 
sical Education, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors, Camp Coun- 
seiors, ete One-year playground course. Two-year diploma and three- 
year B. P. E. degree courses. For catalog address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Bex 5117, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Collins. Published by D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. Price, $2.00 


Many forms of recreation—the majority of them for 
girls as well as for boys have been brought together. 
Matchstick magic, hocus-pocus stunts, sells and catches, 
puzzles and scientific tricks—all have their place. Nearly 
all of them, the author points out, can be enjoyed at lit- 
tle or no expense and most of the equipment needed can 
be made by the children. There are many illustrations 
to help explain how to do the tricks. 


Brst—E Dramatics. By James Watt Raine. Published 
by The Century Company, New York. Price, $2.00 


The purpose of this book is to offer instruction in 
the dramatization of Bible stories for young people. The 
most untrained group can use the book with success. In 
it are discussed the selection of an incident for dramati- 
zation, various sorts of tryouts and the steps involved in 
translating a narrative into dramatic form. Several ex- 
amples of dramatizations ready for production are in- 
cluded. 


Tue Prece Bac Book. By Anna La Tourette Blauvelt. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price, $1.60 

How Mother’s piece bag may become a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box is told in this book with its suggestions for 
transforming waste material into playhouse furnishings. 

The directions are given in story form, making the ad- 

venture into Mother’s piece bag doubly fascinating. 


Book.tist Booxs 1926—American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. Price $6.00 


Each year the American Library Association issues an 
annual booklist. The 1926 catalog is an annotated basic 
list of 10,000 books edited by Isabella M. Cooper. The 
list covers all fields of knowledge and there are 1,000 
children’s books included. With each title is given classi- 
fication, subject headings, Library of Congress cards, 
numbers, publisher and price. 


Tue Psycnotocy or Pray Activities By Harvey C. 
Lehman and Paul A. Witty. Published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. Price, $2.00 


This book comes as the result of a study made by the 
authors into the play life of children, play having been 
assumed to be “those behavior manifestations which in- 
dividuals exhibit just because they want to.” The infor- 
mation was secured by asking over 3,000 school children 
to check activities, the purpose being to discover: 1. the 
games and other play activities most commonly engaged 


in by persons from 5 to a2 years of age residing in cer- 
tain communities : 2, the games and other play activities 
these individuals liked oa 3. the play activities on 





which these individuals thought they had spent the larg- 
est amount of time; and 4. the effect on play behavior 
of such variables as age, sex, race, season, intelligence, 
community and others. 

Among the conclusions reached are the following: 
With increase of mental age there was a tendency for 
the children to engage in fewer activities and in smaller 
numbers of plays and games of a social nature. The 
children of lower mental ages were found to be con- 
siderably more social in their play than those of the 
higher levels. 

A comparison of a group of gifted children with a 
similar number of mentally average children of like age, 
sex and environment, showed that the gifted group and 
the control group demonstrated the same versatility 
of interest in play and engaged in the same number of 
activities. The gifted children, however, were more 
solitary in their play than average chjldren and preferred 
to a greater extent activities involving reading. They 
also tended to avoid certain types of vigorous physical 
play. The gifted group, however, participated more 
often than the control group in certain active plays and 
games, although on a whole less frequently in the ex- 
tremely active plays and games. 





Miniature Aircraft Tournament 
(Continued from page 404) 


name, but to work with miniature airplanes is tc 
practise research and to learn its guiding princi- 
ples, whereby definite knowledge is acqujred and 
The boys who were at 
genuine 


guess work is scorned.” 
Memphis were embryonic engineers, 
scientific men with the power to imagine and to 
design and to create and to test. They learned a 
lot from one another at Memphis and I predict 
that they will be missionaries and teachers to 
scores of other boys in their home communities 
as they report to these home town boys what 
they saw and what they learned from the other 


boys of the country. 
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